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THE GRAND MUSICAL CONGRESS at NEW YORK. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
New York, June 16, 1854. 

For one whole week have the inhabitants of the Empire City 
forgotten the “ Nebraska iniquity,” the chances of the Fillibus- 
teros on Cuba, the price of cotton, and the approach of the 
cholera, The spell which lulled them to such unwonted slumber 
was the Musical Congress at the Crystal Palace ; the Wizard 
to whose influence they submitted—the immortal Jullien. And 
thus it chanced :— 

America is a great country, and no mistake—that’s a fact. 
England had her Crystal Palace, and with it an unprecedented 
success, Why should not New York do likewise? The palace 
was built, Lord Ellesmere sent from England as Commissioner, 
the World invited to attend, and American expectation on tiptoe. 
Bat, alack for human expectations and unfortunate shareholders ! 
The speculation, both artistically and as regards the dollars, 
proved a failure. Itdid not pay, and the shares fell from 140 
dollars to 18. 

The Palace itself is three miles from the city. The road is 
dusty and hadly paved. The citizens are fond of home, or prefer 
the more exhilarating pleasures of the “bar.” For these or 
equally good reasons they stayed away ; and the Palace was as 
empty as the pockets of the shareholders. 

In this dilemma they sought for one who could retrieve 
their fortunes, whom they might elect their President, and arm 
with the powers of a dictator, and who would wile the dollars 
from the pockets of the public. With cne voite they demanded 
Barnum ; for “if there be a man in this city who can do it, he is 
the man.” Phineas T. Barnum consented, and the shareholders 
having agreed to allow him a per-centage on the receipts, he 

forthwith entered on his duties. 

Finding his public dull and apathetic, seeing the thermometer 
at 89 in the shade, and dreading the approach of the cholera, no 
time could'be lost. And lo! that Providence which had always 
befriended him, again took him by the hand. 

M. Jullien was giving his farewell concerts at New York. He 
had completed a most successful tour of the United States, and, 
with his wife, was about to leave for England. Could he be 
induced to stay? Would he undertake, at the Crystal Palace, 
something unheard of in the American Musical World? If he 
consented, success was certain; for when did Jullien, with his 
untiring energy, conceive a project and fail in its accomplish- 
ment? An interview was had, an arrangement completed, and 
& Musical Congress planned on the same day; and one week 
afterwards 1500 performers and choristers from different parts 
of the United States were marshalled under Jullien’s bdton. 

A colossal amphitheatre rose from the eastern side of the 
rotunda, and towered high into the nave, extending on either 
side into the galleries, Enormous as were its dimensions, this 
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hardly sufficed to contain the band and choristers. The concert 
commenced at seven last night, but three hours previouily the 
whole city was in motion, and upwards of 27,000 actually paid 
for admission. No such crowd was present at the opening of 
the building, or on any other occasion. Punctually at seven 
M. Jullien appeared in the orchestra, and was received with 
deafening cheers. He waved his bdton, and the concert com- 
menced. The programme has already appeared in your journal. 

As regards the solos in the first part, criticism would be both 
idle and useless. The mere presence of the immense mass which 
crowded the building would have prevented their being heard to 
advantage ; but when, in addition to the inert weight which 
bore down the singers’ voices, they had to struggle against the 
shuffling noise made by many thousand pairs of feet, their 
audience became very select, being confined to those filling the 
first three or four rows of the reserved seats. 

But the “ Hallelujah” chorus came out in all its magnificence. 
The chorus had been drilled to perfection, and as the masses of 
sound went rolling through the building, filling every nook and 
eranny, the genius of Handel was felt in all its majesty, and an 
effect. was produced upon the audience greater than any I ever 
witnessed. It was encored unanimously. A similar honour 
awaited the chorus of “ Worthy is the Lamb,” but Jullien 
wisely refused to comply with it. . 

The second part opened most brilliantly. The overture to 
William Tell was given with great spirit, and the las#movement 
unanimously re-demanded. The audience were enchanted, and 
an enthusiast having called for three cheers for Jullien, they 
were given with a force which made the roof ring again. M. 
Drouet seemed to play his brilliant variations to the entire satis- 
faction of the limited number who heard him, whereof I was not 
one. That great “Reformer” Wagner’s overture to Tannhduser 
came next; but the success of Wagner here is oma par with that 
which he has achieved in England, and music in a state of chaos 
seems to excite in the Anglo-Saxon mind neither admiration no: 
wonder, 

The solo by Paul Julien was played with neatness and pre- 
cision, and full justice was done to the graceful minueito from 
Mr. Bristow’s symphony. Haydn's glorious chorus, “The 
heavens are telling,” was excellently well given, and a duo for 
the two pianofortes, on themes from L’Eclair, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Wallace, was quite inaudible. 

And now the disappearance of the choristers and the arrange- 
ments for reception of two military bands give earnest note of 
preparation. The event to which all had looked forward, was 
about to come off:—The “Firemen’s Quadrille,” composed 
expressly for this congress, and to most of the audience the 
great feature of the evening. I can add nothing to the descrip- 
tion in thg programme. 

The figst figure is played by the orchestra. In the second a 
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military band is heard at a diatange. It comes nearer and nearer 
until Bodworth’s full bagd, ig all the glory of white and red 
unifoym, march ip at the ‘ap of the orchestra and take their 
places. Figure 3 is played by another military band, who 
perform the same evolutions as Dodworth’s, The fourth opens 
with a description of night. The city is hushed in silence. 
Suddenly the alarm bell is heard—shouts of “fire” issue from 
a hundred mouths blowing lustily through speaking trumpets— 
red and white lights shown behind the glass complete the illu- 
sion ; and, to crown all, as the orchestral tumult rises to its 
height, a fire-engine is busily worked behind the stage. The 
effect was so complete that many of the audience took fright, 
and were .only quieted by a few words from Barnum. The 

uadrille closed with “Hail Columbia” and “ Yankee doodle,” 
the whole audience standing and shouting for Jullien. 

Jullien came forward and was obliged to make a speech, 
which he did in a few and effective English sentences, thanking 
the audience for their reception, and stating that his success in 
America was among the brightest spots in his musical career. 

Tt was now near midnight, and Part 3 was soon hurried 
over, the audience getting home afterwards as best they could. 
Thus ended the first Musical Congress in America—a great 
fact, and likely to be attended with good results. Our taste for 
music here is not more advanced than it was in England when 
Jullien first began his concerts. Here, as there, the great public 
were unused to a high order of music, and relished it not. But 
in the few months that Jullien has been here he has worked 
wonders, and by bringing them to listen to “ Firemens’” Quad- 
rilles, he has insinuated symphony and concerto, causing a 
gradual but certain reform in the public taste. 

Four thousand reserved seats were let at prices varying from 
eight-and-sixpence to seventeen shillings; and upwards of twenty- 
three thousand paid two shillings each. The audience were 
good-tempered and forbearing throughout the evening, and not 
the slightest accident occurred to mar the pleasure of the scene. 
All honour then to Jullien! who has done so much to create a 
taste for music in the masses, England can fairly claim him as 
her own, but should he ever forsake her nursing bosom, he has 
made for himself another home in this western world. 








_Mr. Atsert Surra_ has had the honour of receiving a mag- 
nificent diamond pin from Her Majesty, as a mark of the grati- 


fication Her Majesty derived from her visit to his Mont Blanc 
entertainment last week. Colonel Phipps, in transmitting this 
royal gift to Mr. Smith, stated that he had the Queen’s com- 
mands to assure him that Her Majesty had been seldom more 
amused and pleased than on the occasion in question. 


Miss Binckzs’ third and last soirée of the series was crowded. 
Each performance seems to have increased in attraction, and as 
a pianiste and vocalist combined, she has fairly won a position 
in the musical world. Her singing has given great satisfaction ; 
but it was in her pianoforte playing that her artistical merits 
were most. popes developed. The sonatas of Beethoven, 
Weber, and Macfarren, and her performance of the ultra- 
romantic school (awsser-romnatiches) have served to display the 
variety as well as the soundness of her talent. We hear that 
Miss Binckes has accepted a liberal engagement at Berlin for 
three months. Miss Katharine Smith, though suffering from 
extreme timidity, sang with great delicacy “La rose d’Alpe,” 
and a ballad, “Ellen and Patrick,” which was encored. Mr. 
Cotton’s English songs were more admired than his Italian. 
Mr. F. Chatterton’s performances on the harp were in the 
a wey ay ave abo, Phe “Coronation be mada, 
was played with great spirit Miss Binck himself, 
Messrs, Aspull and Ganz oulada, m Binsin oa Us 


THE LIBR OF i : ' 
(From the ginal of| Alexander icheff.* 5 
(Coping Km poe 48) ba 
CHAPTER 
1791. 


We have now reached the second half of the eventful year 
1791, the last of Mozart's life, and in which he displayed 
a more than human fertility and wealth of inspiration, which, 
as developed in the Zauberflite, Titus, and the Requiem, 
would haye sufficed to complete and glorify the entire 
artistic life, however long, of any other musician. Fortu- 
nately there is here no lack of materi: We shall imme- 
diately proceed to give a historical account of the three 
above-mentioned masterpieces, which crown the life of 
Mozart, and encircle his grave with an eternal halo. 

At the time of which we treat, there resided in Vienna a 
great original of the name of Schikaneder, a theatrical 
manager, actor, author, both im prose and yerse, libretto- 
manufacturer, scene-painter, and, very frequently, composer, 
in the bargain, to ‘the tragico-comico-lyrico-dancing “com- 

any of which he was director. Schikaneder was a man 
nexhaustible in resources of every description, and distin- 
guished himself in and out of the theatre by the efforts of 
his genius. Nevertheless, he was not to be relied on, either 
in business or in the choice of his dramatic combinations, 
although otherwise, to use a common eg Weary “a good 
fellow.” I forgot to mention that this disciple of all the 
Muses, this universal genius, was also a singer, and that his 
voice, according to the testimony of musical amateurs of the 
period, was something halfway between the ing of a 
weathercock and-that of a kitchen-jack. In spite of his 
rare talent, Dame Fortune treated him in the same way as 
he himself was sometimes in the habit of treating otliers. 
The blind goddess deceived him in such a manner, that, ohe 
day, he found his exchequer completely empty. There 
seemed to be no alternative for him but to shut up his esta- 
blishment and pay his debts—which there was every proba- 
bility of his liquidating by a term of imprisonment. Our 
manager, indeed, was, to all appearance, fairly ruined. Not 
quite, however.‘ He was a poet, and one, moreover, who 
understood how to guide events beyond oy limits of the 
stage quite as easily as the incidents of his dramatic pieces. 
He resolved then that the catastrophe which threatened him 
should be followed by a striking dénodment, which should 
place him in a better position than he ever occupied before, 
and make him—Schikaneder!—immortal. But, in order to 
effect this, it was necessary to obtain the assistance of an 
intimate and entirely devoted friend. This was no obstacle 
to Schikaneder, the Pylades of all the Orestes at whose 
houses there was anything to be had in the shape of eating 
or drinking. For many years, he had always Se able to 
find both at Mozart’s. Having studied our hero's character 
thoroughly, he was thoroughly acquainted with it. Schi- 
kaneder felt certain he was saved, and fancied he already 
saw the public once more flocking to his theatre, and cover- 
ing him with marks of approbation, so that in a state of 
half intoxication he cherished the idea of eventually be- 
queathing his name to posterity. He proceeded to Mozart, 
described in a suitable strain of pathos his desperate position, 
and summed up by declaring that he reposed his last hopes 
in the good nature of our hero. 
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“ How can I help you 3”. enquired Mozart. 

“ Write me an opera,” answered Schikaneder, “to suit exactly 
the taste of the Viennese public. You can satisfy connoisseurs, 
and do credit to your own reputation if you choose; but your 

rincipal care must be to please the vulgar taste of all classes. 
F will give you a libretto, provide scenery, etc., etc. just as they 
are liked at present.” 

“Very good; I will undertake the task,” said Mozart. 

“How much shall I pay you for it?” asked Schikaneder. 

“ You have nothing to give,” said our hero. “But never mind; 
we will arrange the matter in such a way that you shall be 
benefited, while I shall not lose all chance of profit. I give you 
sole and whole ion of my score; give me, in return, what 
you like, but on the express condition that you are responsible 
that the music shall not be copied. If the opera creates a sen- 
sation, I will sell it to other managers, and that shall be my 
recompense.” 

The reader may easily imagine with what joy, and what 
asseverations that he would most religiously adhere to such 
generous terms, the embarrassed manager accepted the bar- 
gain. Mozart set at once about his task, working day and 
night, He even carried his complaisance so far as to remodel 
several pieces, which did not please his very capricious critic. 
Tt is true there*was no alternative, for our hero had cause to 
fear, in case of refusal, that Schikaneder, in conformity to a 
vile practice of his, would spoil the opera by lengthening it out 
with pieces of his own style. Die Zauberflite was received 
with unparalleled applause, which kept continually increasing, 
and was soon afterwards re-echoed in other cities, for, in a 
very short time, the opera was produced in many theatres 
out of the Austrian dominions, although not one manager 
applied to Mozart for the score! A work—which procured a 
considerable sum for almost every one who gained his living 
by music in Germany, including even the most insignificant 
copyist—brought its composer nothing, or next to nothing! 
And what did Mozart, on hearing of the trick his Pylades 
had played him ? 

“ Der Lump !” (the mean seamp!) he exclaimed, and the 
next day, Schikaneder sat down as usual at his table. 

I presume there is not one of my readers unacquainted with 
the history of the Requiem. It has been related with a 
thousand variations, published in a thousand books, and has 
caused the name of Mozart to become familiar to a great 
many persons, too serious and too much engaged in important 
matters, to trouble their heads about music, but who, 
nevertheless, are ready enough to read or listen to wonderful 
tales as they sit by their warm fire-side. The man in the 
black cloak, his three solemn appearances, the last of which 
corresponded with the date of Mozart’s death ; the nature 
of his errand; the impenetrable mystery, which defied all 
subsequent attempts to unfathom it—all combined to make a 
sort of legend, which attained a degree of notoriety and belief, 
that, during forty years, seemed beyond the reach of refuta- 
tion, Truth, however, never grows old, and a biographer of 
the present day, instead of narrating a ghost story, so much 
in keeping with the taste of the age, is obliged to wade 
through a labyrinth of petty, prosaic circumstances, in which 
he stumbles, at every instant, over doubt, uncertainty, con- 
tradiction, malice, and falsehood. The mysterious messenger 
has, alas! been dragged into the light, but like the phantoms 
he wre Ye resembles, which become invisible at the first 
streak of dawn, disappeared before the searching inves 
tious of Herr Gottfried Weber. . . ll 

The celebrated controversy, to which I have just alluded, 
concerning the authenticity and origin of the Requiem, has 
occup. -d the attention of a great number of musical litééra- 
teurs and dilettanti, since 1826, Many of my readers have, 





doubtless, heard of the great trial, without, perhaps, having 
had the opportunity of becoming intimately acquaiated with 
its details. It will be my duty to instruct them, in order 
that the points discussed in the trial, but unfortunately not 
decided, may, from this time forth, become an integral part 
of Mozart’s biography. I shall, therefore, collect them im @ 
separate chapter, which I shall introduce in the form of an 
appendix at the end of my first volume. But I must warn 
my readers in advance that it will constitute the most tire- 
some chapter to peruse, just as, beyond comparison, it has been 
the most difficult and troublesome to compile. 

As far as I know, there has, up to the present time, been 
no testimony or proof to refute the first account of the origin 
of the Reguiem, as related by Mozart's widow, except the 
miraculous part, contained in the book written under her 
direction, of which she was herself, in all probability, the 
primary source. Adopting her account as the most authentic, 
if not in all, at least in the chief, particulars, we will take 
it—rejecting what is doubtful, or evidently opposed to truth— 
as our guide to the end of this volume, without reference to 
the appendix. 

Mozart was still working at Die Zauberflite, when he re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, containing an order for the com- 
position of a requiem, and inquiring on what terms and in 
what time he could undertake to complete it. As he never 
took the most unimportant step without consulting his wife, 
he showed her the strange commission, expressing, at the 
same time, his desire to try his powers for once in this 
branch of the art, a desire which he felt the stronger, since 
the more elevated and pathetic style of sacred music had 
always been his favourite study. His wife advised him to 
accept the commission, and Mozart, in consequence, wrote to 
his unknown customer, stating that he would com the 
requiem for a specified sum. He added that he could not 
name the period at which-the work would be completed, but 
expressed a wish to be informed where he should send it when 
finished. After the lapse of a short time, the delegate again 
made his appearance, not only bringing the money, but the 
promise of a considerable surplus on delivery of the score, 
Mozart having been so moderate in his demand. Our hero 
was told, however, to give himself’ no trouble in finding out 
his customer, since all his efforts would assuredly be useless. 

Meanwhile, Mozart received and accepted from the inhabi- 
tants of Prague the honourable and advantageous offer of 
composing, for the coronation of the Emperor Leopold, a 
serious opera, to be entitled, La Clemenza di Tito. 

Just as he was getting into the travelling carriage, how- 
ever, the unknown messenger presented himself once more, 
like a ghost, and, pulling our hero’s wife by the skirt of her 
gown, inquired—“ How about the requiem at present %” 

Mozart excused himself by alleging the necessity of his 
making the journey, and his inability to inform his mysterious 
patron of the fact. He added, however, that “ The requiem 
should be the first thing he would work at on his return, 
provided the unknown would consent to wait solong.” With 
this explanation the messenger seemed perfectly satisfied. 

The preceding is, word for word, Frau von Nissen’s account 
of the origin of the requiem. It is very simple, and quite 
natural, although somewhat laconic; and, as we have already 
remarked, Herr G. Weber has not been able to invalidate it, 
with all the testimony he had collected and compared.. On 
the contrary, the evidence of the most important witnesses 
only affords fresh grounds for believing it. ' 

Mozart, whose health was much impaired, eyen when he 
began Schikaneder’s opera, arrived at Prague very ill, from 
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the superhuman exertions demanded by his work, which 
he did not discontinue even while travelling. La Clemenza 
di Tito progressed as he journeyed along, so that eighteen 
days, after his arrival, sufficed for its completion. 

Mozart’s friends remarked, with uneasiness, the dullness 
of his eyes, and the expression of suffering which was visible 
in all his features, but they were far from supposing his 
illness would be attended with the sad results which fol- 
lowed. Our hero did not remain at home, but was seen- 
working, making visits, and conducting rehearsals, as if he 
had no cause for complaint. He scarcely told any one that 
he wanted a doctor, and spent his evenings, for the most 
part, playing billiards in a neighbouring coffee-house. Of 
this game he was passionately fond. On one occasion, as he 
was engaged in it with all the attention one bestows on a 
favourite amusement, he was heard to hum to himself, several 
times, a kind of melody to the words: “Hum, Hum, Hum!” 
When it was his opponent’s turn to play, Mozart took a 
small piece of paper out of his pocket, cast a hasty glance 
over it, and continued his game, again humming the mono- 
syllable as before-mentioned. After repeating this for two or 
three consecutive days, he suddenly said to his friends: “Now, 
come and listen.” To what? To the magnificent quintet in the 
first act of Die Zauberflite, which he had composed while 
playing at billiards, and which really begins with: “ Hum, 
hum,” Papageno being rendered speechless by the padlock on 
his mouth. Mozart was then immersed up to his eyes in his 
Titus; the same musical brain was busy at the same moment 
with the coquettish phrases of the three ladies and the 
pathetic notes of Vitellia, with the comic babbling of the 
man-bird, and the shriek of horror and despair which the 
Romans utter at the sight of the burning capital and 
their beloved prince struck by the murderer’s steel. 
These two productions, namely, the finale to Titus, and 
the quintet in the Zauberflite, form two utterly opposite 
extremes in dramatic music; each picture presents 
an example of the highest and most inimitable perfection— 
and yet Mozart was only mortal! Why, however, did he 
render his work, of itself sufficiently difficult, still more 
laborious? . Was it that he felt the necessity for using 
greater diligence? From the unusual emotion he displayed, 
and which he could not conceal, on taking Jeave of his friends 
in Prague, we are almost justified in thinking so. He shed 
tears on an occasion which he generally treated so lightly. 

La Clemenza di Tit), as a novelty, did not please very 
highly. The impression it produced was effaced by the 
festivities and balls in celebration of the Coronation. Music 
ceases to exist the instant that, instead of being everything 
to an audience, it only figures as an obbligato addition to 
amusements of another kind. In such cases, I prefer the 
worst, or, if the reader likes it better, the most-trivial, pro- 
ductions of the art, since these are, at least, in their proper 
place, and the listless ear gains by not giving much attention. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MapaMe Morrtier De Fonratne gave ber Annual Morning Concert 
at the Réunion des Arts, on the 24th of June. The rooms were 
densely crowded. Mad. de Fontaine was assisted by the following 
artists :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mad. Ferrari, Signori Gardoni, Flavio, 
Belletti, Bottura, Burdini, Arthur Napoléon, Paqué, and Bazzini. 
Madame Mortier sang the contralto air, “Oh! quante lagrime,” from 
La Donna del Lago; joined in the quartetto from Rigoletto, and in a 
duet from ZZ Trovatore, with Gardoni, in all of which she was deserv- 
edly applauded. Signor Pilotti and Herr Wilhelm Ganz were the 
accompanyists, 





ROBERT SCHUMANN’S MUSICAL LIFE MAXIMS, 
(From the German.) 
(Continued from page 52.) 

XXXVI. A great deal is to be learnt from singers, male and female, 
but you must not take all they say for truth. 

XXXVII. There are people living even beyond the mountains, Be 
modest ; for, as yet, you have not discovered or invented anything which 
others have not discovered or inverted before you. Even if you had, 
you should look upon it as a gift from above that you must share with 
others. 

XXXVIII. The best means of curing yourself of presumption and 
vanity is, to study the history of music, and, at the same time, listen 
frequently to the masterpieces of the various epochs of the art. 

XXIX. Thibaut’s treatise, Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst, is an 
excellent book on music, Read it frequently when you are older. 

XL. If — happen to hear the organ as you are passing a church, 
go in and listen. If you are fortunate enough to obtain a seat in the 
organ loft yourself, try your little fingers, and give way to your feelings 
of wondering admiration at the omnipotence of music. 

XLI. Neglect no opportunity of practising upon the organ. No 
other instrument exacts such speedy vengeance for anything incorrect 
or slovenly, either in composition or execution, 

XLII. Sing diligently in chorus, especially tenor parts; this will 
make you musical, : 

XLIII. What, however, is the meaning of being musical? You are 
not musical if you laboriously play through a piece, with your. eyes 
anxiously fixed upon the notes ; you are not musical, if (for instance, 
when any one turns over two leaves at once), you remain stuck fast 
and are unable to proceed. But you are namiel if, on playing a new 
piece, you can pretty weil guess what is coming, and if, on playing a 
familiar one, you know it by memory. In one word, if you possess 
music, not ae in your fingers, but in your head and heart. 

XLIV. Can anyone become musical? My dear child, the most im- 
portant requisites, a good ear, an‘ a quick power of comprehension, 
are given us, like all other things, from above. But our natural dis- 
position may be educated and improved. The way to become musical 
is not to shut yourself up, like a hermit, for days together, pursuing a 
course of mechanical stuay, but by actual and varied intercourse with 
musicians, ially with bers of the chorus and orchestra. 

LV. Obtain as soon as possible a clear idea of the compass of the 
human voice, in its four principal branches: listen attentively to it in 
choruses, and endeavour to discover in what intervals its greatest 
strength consists, and in what others it can be employed with tender- 
ness and softness. 

XLVI. Listen diligently to national songs; they are mines of 
melody, and enable you to see into the characters of different nations. 

XLVII. Take an early opportunity of exercising yourself in the old 
keys. Many treasures of the past will otherwise be lost to you. 

XLVIII. Pay particular and early attention to the tone and charac- 
teristics of the various instruments. Endeavour to impress their 
peculiar and characterising shades of sound on your ear. 

XLIX. Never neglect hearing good operas. 

L. Entertain a great respect for what is Old, but meet what is New 
with a warm heart. Do not be prejudiced against a name which is 
unknown to you. 

LI. Do not judge a composition after hearing it only once. That 
which pleases you at first is not always the best. Good composers 
require to be studied. There is much whieh you will-not clearly under- 
stand before attaining a very advanced age. 7 

LII. When judging compositions, make a difference between such as 
belong to art, and such as are merely intended for the amusement of 
dilettanti, Be answerable for the first, and do not grow indignant at 
the last. : 

LIII. ‘*Melody” is the war-cry of dilettanti, and certainly music 
without melody is not music. But understand well what dilettanti 
mean by the term: the only compositions thus named by them are 
such as are easily caught up and possess a pleasing rhythm. But there 
is melody of a different description, and wherever you open the works 
of Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven, it comes before you in a thousand 
different ways ; it is to be hoped that you will soon become tired of 
the poverty-stricken sameness of Italian operas. 

LIV. If you try to compose little melodies on the piano and suc- 
ceed, you hare reason to be pleased; but if they come of themselves, 
when you are not at the piano, congratulate yourself still moro, for 
the inward feeling for music is making itself heard in your heart, The 
fingers must do what the head desires, and not vice versd, 

V. When you begin to compose, compose everything in your head. 
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Until you have, in this manner, completed a piece, do not try it on the 
instrument. If music does not proceed from the inward soul, but is 
simply felt, it will proauce exactly the same effect upon others. 

LVI. If heaven has blessed you with a lively imagination, you will 
often sit alone for hours as if chained to your piano, endeavouring to 
give vent to your inmost thoughts in harmony, and the less clear thé 
realms of harmony are to you, the more mysteriously will you be drawn 
within the magic circle. Such hours as these are the happiest of our 
youth. Take care, however, not to deliver yourself up too often to a 
talent that causes you to waste both time and strength on shadows. 
You can only obtain the power of form, and thecapability of expressing 
your ideas lucidly, by reducing them to writing. Write, therefore, more 
than you improvise. 

LVII. Obtain an early knowledge of conducting. Observe good 
conductors frequently; and even conduct, in your own mind, at the same 
time. This will make your ideas clear. 

LXVIII. Look about you diligently in life, and also in other arts and 
sciences besides music. 

LIX. The la «s of morality are also those of music. 

LX. By industry and perseverance you will continue to improve. 

LXI. Out of a pound of iron, which costs only a few pence, several 
thousand watch springs, of the value of hundreds of pounds sterling, 
may be formed. Turn to good account the pound you have received 
from God. 

LXII. Nothing worth mentioning can be done in art without 
enthusiasm, 

LXIII. Art is not given us to amas: riches. Continue to beeome 
greater and greater, as an artist ; everything else will come of itself. 

LXIV. The spirit of a thing is never completely clear before its form 
is evident. 

. LXV. Perhaps genius alone can understand genius. 

LXVI. Some one once eaid that a perfect musician should be capable 
of seeing a complicated orchestral composition, after hearing it only 
once, as if it were written in an actual score before his eyes. This is 
the highest pitch to which we can possibly conceive the art to be 
brought. 

LXVILI. There is no end to learning. 








DRAMATIC. 

Lyczum.—A new one-act drama, entitled The Gentleman 
Opposite, was produced on Tuesday evening with unequivocal 
suceess, The plot is complicated, and would require more space 
than we can afford to describe at length. A young widow is 
about to marry an elderly gentleman, to get rid of a law-suit. 
She is ready, however, to break her engagement at the earliest 
opportunity; and, fancying a young lawyer,who lives opposite, has 
sent her a love-letter, uests an iuterview on matters of 
business. The love-letter was intended for the lady’s maid and 
not the lady, and the lady, who believes the lawyer to be the 
writer, is astonished at finding him an extremely timid person. 
The real writer of the letter—a sweetheart of the maid—over- 
hears the widow reading the epistle and declaring her love for 
the author; whereupon, like another Malvolio, he turns his 
affections on the mistress, and makes preparations to marry her. 
All this, of course, is unknown to the widow, who still believes 
the young lawyer to be the real adorer, till, in the end, an ex- 
planation is brought about by the appearance of the servant- 
girl’s sweethe irt, who enters in his nuptial suit and claims the 
widow’s hand. 

The —e was very good. Mr. Charles Mathews personated 
the modest lawyer admirably. Mrs. Frank Matthews acted the 
saucy maid to the life; and Miss ‘lalbot was easy and natural 
in the part of the widow. Mr. Basil Baker made up grotesquely 
as the disagreeable betrothed, and Mr. Swan, by his imitation of 
Buckstone, was sufficiently amusing. 

The performances of the evening were for the benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Matthews. 

Last night Madame Vestris took her annual benefit, when the 
theatre closed for the season. 

Stkaxd.— Miss Fitzpatrick concluded her brief engagement on Wed- 
nesduy, when she appeared in Lady Teazle, for her benefit, Although 
we do not think the part will. rank among her best efforts, it has been 
carefully studied, nal exhibits less mannerism than usual, Her peni- 
tential speech to Sir Peter in the famous discovery scene, displayed 
more talent for serious declamation than we had given Miss Fitzpatrick 
credit for, and her attitude at the fall of the screen was at once graceful 
and appropriate, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Don Pasquale was repeated, and attracted a 
larger attendance than on the Thursday. The performance was 
again received with enthusiasm, and the four principals—Grisi, 
Mario, Ronconi, and Lablache—were recalled after the last act. 

An extra night was given on Monday, when Madame Grisi 
appeared for the last time in Norma. At the end of the opera 
she was called for twice, and Loth times cheered for several 
minutes. The public, however, still clings to the hope that 
Mad. Grisi will appear once more at least in the grandest of all 
her assumptions. 

After Norma, Gnecco’s once favourite, but now deservedly 
neglected, opera buffa, La Prova dui, Opera Seria, was produced 
for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera, with a strong cast, 
embracing the names of Mad. Viardot, and Signori Stigelli, Ron- 
coni, and Lablache. Three or four years back, the well-known 
duet from this work, “Oh, guardate che Figura,” used fre- 
quently to be sung by Mad. Viardot and Signor Tamburini with 
immense effect, but no other part of the music was ever given. 
La Prova d’un Opera Seria was popular with the subscribers of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, chiefly, no doubt, because Signor 
Lablache had an excellent opportunity of displaying his unri- 
yalled comic powers. The performance on Monday night 
excited roars of laughter—all to be attributed to the acting of 
Signors Lablache and Ronconi; ‘but the music made no impres- 
sion. Even the duet, “ Oh, guardate che Figura,” which was wont 
to excite a furore, fell flat. Signor Lablache amusingly carica- 
tured rather than imitated Mad. Viardot, and we missed the 
extraordinary fioriture of Signor Tamburini, and the intermi- 
nable shake which used to make so quaint an effect. Mad. 
Viardot, too, does not appear to so much advantage as we have 
seen her. She acted with surprising buoyancy, but the music 
hardly suits her. Sig. Ronconi was more grotesque and eccen- 
tric than ever, as the poet, and amused the audience vastly with 
his humorous bye-play, when he had nothing whatever to do. 
He had not much set down for him, indeed ; but he became his 
own author, and made an irresistible sketch out of nothing. — - 

Mad. Viardot introduced the rondo finale from Mr. Balfe’s Maid 
of Artois, which was a fine display of execution, and loadly ap- 
plauded. Except the duet between the composer and poet, in 
which Lablache and Ronconi were equally inimitable, the scene 
in which the latter distributes the paris of the overture to the 
orchestra was the best of the performance. The gigantic basso 
made gigantic fun, and brought the piece to a merry conclusion. 
At the fall of the curtain, however, the audience appeared to draw 
breath as if relieved from a weight, and there was no demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm in favour of Gnecco’s La Prova d’un Opera 
Seria, 

On Tuesday, J Puritani was repeated, and introduced Signor 
Bartolini in Riccardo. Sig. Bartolini appeared two years ago at 
the Royal Italian Opera, and then made but little impression. He 
has, however, very much improved since, both in voice and style, 
and will be an acquisition to the company. 

On Thursday, the Huguenots was given. The performance calls 
for no remark. 

To-night Mad. Viardot is to appear as Desdemona in Ofello, and 
Sig. Lablache appears, for the first time at Covent Garden, in 
his famous part of Elmiro. 








Mr. Nicworsov, of Leicester, has been in town during the past week, 
making engagements for his series of autumn and winter oratorios and 
concerts, in the Midland Counties, 
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OPERA COMIQUE. 


Sr. James’s ToEATRE.—On Saturday last the company of the 
Théatre Lyrique gave Auber’s charming opera, La Siréne, for 
the first time in England in the French language. We are happy 
in having to record that both the singing and acting were in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and that the opera met with unques- 
tionable. success. 

Having thrown overboard the small fry of French composers, 
and taken to Auber, we have no doubt that the company will 
regain the ground which they had lost, and obtain in the long 
run their well merited share of public patronage, The book of 
La Siréne, though ingenious, lively, and amusing, is hardly equal 
to many others of M. Scribe’s which we could mention; there is, 
nevertheless, a certain amount of interest in the story, and the 
situations are cleverly arranged. As La Siréne was performed 
some six or seven years ago in an English dress, with Mdlle. Nau 
in the principal part, under the direction of Mr, Maddox, at the 
Princess’s Theatre, we do not feel called upon to give any farther 
account of the plot than to state that Zerlina mae Marie Cabel) 
is made to serve the purposes of her brother, Scopetto (M.Sujo!), 
a half brigand, half smuggler, by singing in the mountains under 
the cover of night—a sort of land-mermaid—in order to draw off 
the attention of the soldiers and preventive-service men from 
his illegal operations. This Scopetto, in the course of his adven- 
tures, becomes master of some papers belonging to the Duke of 
Popoli (M. Leroy), who has been despatched by his king to Sicily 
to rid the country of the famous Marco Tempesta, alias Scopetto. 
These papers prove the legitimacy of Scipion (M. Legrand,) a 
young officer of the navy, who is in love with Zerlina, and who, 
through the machinations of the gallant smuggler, is restored to 
his title and estates as the real Duke of Popoli, and marries the 
smuggler’s sister—a satisfactory arrangement to all the parties, 
no doubt, with the exception of the imaginary duke. 

The music of Za Siréne is in Auber’s best style, elegant and 
sparkling, abounding in melody, rich in orchestral effects, and 


piquant and charming combinations. 
The performance, on the whole, was the best we have seen by 
this company. Mad. Marie Cabel’s admirable talent was never 


exhibited to more consummate advantage, nor has she ever 
created a more favourable impression since her first appearance 
before a London public. On several occasions she raised the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, Her acting was 
natural and graceful, and her singing, always remarkably bril- 
liant and finished, was at times fall of the deepest sentiment and 
expression. The romance of the second act, “De nos jeunes 
années,” was simply and beautifully sung; and, in the rondo, 


“ Voyez-vous ]a-bas,” she executed the florid passages with won- - 


derful facility and precision. The part of Scopetto, originally 
played by Roger, in Paris, was allotted to M. Sujol, who is a good 
actor, and a very clever singer. The other tenor (Scipion) was 
M. Legrand, who acquitted himself most creditably. M. Leroy 
was rather exaggerated and at times obtrusive in the part of the 
Duc de Popoli; but at the same time he was extremely zealous 
and kept the audience in good humour. 

The opera was generally well got up, and everything went off 
in the most satisfactory manner. The audience were evidently 
delighted; and we are Borenedes that the same success will con- 
tinue to attend the efforts of the management, provided they 
follow in the same track, and give as much of Auber’s music and 
as little of that of his imitators as possible. The house was well 
attended. The Domino Noir and Les Diamants de la Couronne 
are announced for next week. Every one is longing to see Marie 
Cabel in these masterpieces of French comic opera. 





Mr. anD Mrs. Joun Roz’s Concert took place in Store Street on 
Monday week. Among the engagements were Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, 
the Misses Brougham, and Miss Eyles. Mrs. John Roe sang Guglielmi’s 
“Gratias agimus,” and the bagatelle “My wife’s a bonny wee thing” 
in which she was encored. Mr. Roe played a solo on the organ, and 
Miss Roe a fantasia on the pianoforte, A serenade, composed and sung 
by Mr. E. L. Hime, obtained an encore. The room was crowded. 


_Ravenna:—A new opera will shortly be produced, entitled Ricciarda 
di Vilburgo, the book by Signor Rossi, the music by Signor Triccoli. 





FOREIGN. 


Paris.—(From our own Corre 
has closed its doors for two mont During the recess some 
salutary reforms will be effected. The following is an abstract 
of the report, published in the Constitutionnel, of the committee 
appointed to examine the financial affairs of the establishment, 
and is supposed to be the basis of the Imperial decree :— 


“The commission reports that the financial state of the Opera de- 
mands prompt and efficacious measures to prevent the dissolution of 
the concern, now reduced to bankruptcy. The commission, however, 
does not throw the odium of this state of things on any one in par- 
ticular. ‘The report remarks that the Opéra is a very expensive insti- 
tution, as proved by history. Various experiments were tried in the 
reign of Louis XVI. with regard to the management of the Opéra, but 
without success, the civic régime (i. e. the Parisian municipality) being 
saddled at one time with a debt of 200,000 livres, and 112,000 livres 
of life pensions. It is estimated that this management lost, in the 
course of ten years, as much as 3,992,752f, or, on. the average, 
362,977f, per annum. Yet, during this period, it was on the stage of 
the Grand Opéra that Gluck and Piccini achieved their grandest 
triumphs. The great Napoleon clearly saw that the immense ex- 
penses of the Opéra could only be met by a state subvention, which he 
at first fixed at 50,000f. per month, and ultimately increased to 720,000f. 
The Government of the Restoration adopted the bases of this system, 
as it could not improve upon them. To this excellent arrangement, 
the lyrical art was indebted for its progress after the times of Gluck 
and Mozart. The French Opéra was the means of bringing out’ the 
operas of Spontini, of introducing Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, and con- 
cluding an agreement with M. Meyerbeer for his Robert le Diable, etc. 
The events of July, 1830, were disastrous to the fortunes of the Opéra. 
The subvention was reduced by 40,000f., and at present it only amounts 
to 620,000f. The opera was deprived of many of its exclusive privi- 
leges, and abandoned to private speculators. The success of Robert le 
Diable retarded the decline of the Opéra for a few years, but in 1840 a 
deficit was then declared, and that deficit has increased every year more 
and more. The commission accordingly recommended that the ‘Opéra’ 
be placed under the management of the civil list, and that its debts be 
paid by the State. They also strongly suggest the propriety of reviving 
the works of the great masters of the ancient French opera, not only as 
an intere-ting subject of compuiison, but for the preservation of the 
eternal rules of good taste.” 


Thenew opera, Les Trouvatellzs,music by M. Duprato, and libretto 
by MM. Michel Carré and the late Jules Lorrin, has at length 
been produced at the Opéra Comique, and favourably received. 
M. Duprato, who obtained the grand prize of Rome; in 1848, has 
every reason to be satisfied with his début asa dramatic com- 

oser. The. principal oh were sustained by MM. Riquier 

elaunay, Ponchard, Mad. Félix and Mdlle. Decroix.—The 
Vaudeville is closed for two months. The management has been 
taken out of the hands of M. Thibaudeau. There are. already 
several candidates on the list. for the vacant throne—aAt the 
Palais-Royal, Mdlle. Céline Mantaland and the Spanish dances 
continue the attraction—M. Paul Meurice’s drama of 
has been very successful at the Ambi 

M. Jules Seveste, director of the 
denly last week, of apoplexy. 

Vienna.—(From our own COorrespondent.)—Bellini’s Norma 
has been viven for the benefit of Mad. Medori, who played the 

rincipal part. Fraulein Demeric undertook the part of Adaigisa, 

he house was well-attended, and the bé jatre received with 
the highest approbation. Rossini’s Otello has been revived, the 
characters being sustained by Herren, Debassini, Bettini, Pasi, 
and Mad. Bendazzi. 

The Phitharmonische Conzerte, formerly so celebrated, are 
about to be revived under the direction of Herr Eckert. Mad, 
Herrenburg-Tuckzek arrived here ‘some days since. She will 
shortly proceed to Ischl, for the benefit of her health, but, pre- 
vious to her departure, will sing the soprano solos in Haydn's 
Mass in C major, and Mozart’s “ Benedictus” in the Domini- 
rodott coming? i nat coe = mag ser A ar Herr Karl 

inder, ca, J in “Vienna, have been elected honora: 
members of the Mozarteum in Salzburg. eer 

CanisrvHE.—The following artists will shortly appear at the opera: 


Herr Ander, Mad, Léwe-Herzberg, and Fraulein Garrigues, 


.)—The Grand Opéra 


Comique. 
éatre Lyrique, died sud- 
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Romw#.—Since our last We have had three benefits at the Torre 
Argentina. The first was that of the tenor Pietro Soderini, when 
Norma was given. The second was that of the tenor Massimi- 
liani, who chose. Verdi's J Masnadieri; and the third, that of 
Mad, de Gili: . The houge was crowded in every.corner, to hear 
this favourite, singer in Vorma, and an act of Maria de Rohan, 
At me end, Mad. de Giuli was recalled, and the stage covered 
with flowers, ‘ ss 

Giwos.—Bellini’s 17 Pirata has beéh brought out at the Carlo 
Felice with doubtful sticcess, ih 4 great measure owing to the 
execution, which was wretehed, with the exception of the tenor 





Beruin.—(From our own Correspondent). Friiulein Ney (from 
Dresden) has concluded her engagement, whith has giveti so 
much satisfaction that there is every probability of her revisiting 
us at no very distant period. The opera season closéd with 
Masaniello, Herr Theodore Formes playing the Neapolitan 
fisherman, and Friulein Marie Taglioni, Fenella. The recess 
will last two months. The theatre, however, will remain open 
for the performance of small pieces and ballet, mdie especially 
for the convenience of foreigners and strangers, great numbers 
of whom pass through Berlin during the summer months. 

Brestav.—Herr Young has taken leave of the public as Raoul in 
Fraulein Johanna Wagner is starring bere at present. 





Carrion, who sang parts of the music well, although his int 
tion was not always correct in some of the mezza-voce, passages. 
Bellini’s operas do not seem to suit young Italy. The singers 
must either shout at the top of their voices, or else it is said 
they cannot sing at all. Signora Penco was quite as much out 
of her element as Carrion. Signor Della Santa, the baritone, 
sticceeded better, and was encored in his air. The choruses were 
slovenly, and the orchestra bad. At his benefit, Sig. Carrion 
sang the duet froni. Mose with the baritone Sig. Romanelli, and 
was. much applauded. He also sang the duet from Poliuto 
(I Martir’) with Mad. Penco.—The Teatro Apollo will be opened 
in a few days, with an opera seria, 

Mita¥, July 1—(From our own Correspondent.\—On the 
23rd ult. Signor G. Rabboni, the flautist, gave a vocal and 
instrimental concert, in the Sala del Ridotto della Scala, in 
which Signore Locatelli-Zanetti and Dionilla-Santolini, the tenor 
Scotti; and. Signori Fasanotti, Deacon, Sangalli, and Bianchi, 
assisted. The last-mentioned is a pupil in the institution for 
the blind. ee the pieces most applauded was the overture 
to Struensée, of Meyerbeer, executed upon two pianos (!!) by 
Signori Fasanotti, Deacon, Sangalli, and Bianchi. 

On the 24th uit, the theatre Radegonda was re-opened with 
It Nuovo Figaro of Luigi Rieci, which had not been performed 
here for seven years, Although there is some pretty music 
in this opera, the general impression is. monotonous, The 
libretto is not good. The singers were the pries donna A, 
Fumagalli; the tenor, Sarti; the barytone, Sabbatini; and the 
buffo, Favretti. Signora Fumagalli completed her studies in th 
I, R, Conservatorio about two years ago. Her voice is one 0 
the thititest, and her style certainly not of the Best. As an 
actress she has almost everything to acqtire. The tenor, Sarti, 
has a good voice, the effect of which is almost destroyed by his 
method of singing, which is disagreeably nasal! The barytone, 
Sabbatini, has a voice of rather a low register, with some good 
notes, and sings with taste. The voice of the bujfo, Favretti, is 
heither strong nor of good quality, but he shows tact. in its 
management, combined with stage experience, and considerable 


intelligence. 

The re-opening of the Carcato has been ed uritil 
towards the middle of the current month. Another corfes- 
pondent writes:—‘“ The Carcano, which has been closed moré 
than a month, will shortly re-open its doors to the public; the 
first opera will be Verdi’s Macbeth, which will be followed by a 
new opera by Signor Rieschi.”) 

Drespex.—Fraulein La Grua, from the Imperial Opera-House, 
Vienna, continues her successes. Besides Fidelio, she has already 
played Alice, Donna Anna, and Valentine, and, before returning 
to Vienna, will a as Agatha and Susanne. 

Rorrerpam.—The following is the programme decided on for 
the Grand Musical Festival on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of July: 
First day—an overture, by Hutschenruyter, and Jsrael in Egypt, 
by Hindel. Second day—Haydn’s Seasons. Third day—Herr 
Verhulst’s music to the 145th Psalm, a grand concerto for violin, 
com and executed M. Vieuxtemps, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Sympbon . Herr Verhulst will conduct. .The solos will 
be sung b dames Jentiy Ney, Offertaann’s von Hove, Dolby 
Herren Hoger, Pischeck, and Carl Formes. The chorus and 
orchestra will consist of 900 persons. Among the invited guésts 
is Mr. Sterndale Bennett, from London, one of the judges of the 
Great Musical Soéiety of Holland. Mr. Bennett accepted 
the invitation. : ’ 

ANNHEIM.—Friulein Wildauer (from Vienna) has produced a 
favourable impression as Marie in Die Regiments-tochter. 





1g Hing ks eur r oe oe ry eenar Je St : 
OSEN.—The brothers Wichiawski (violinist dnd pianist), hdve given 
eight céncerts with great success. 

Hamsvureu.—M. Roger (from Paris) selected Edgardo in Luciq di 
Lammermoor for his second part, and was a3 successful as usual. Fra 
Diavolo will shortly be revived. 

Moprxa.— Rigoletto was the third opera produced (on the 17th ult.) 
—Gilda, Teresa Brambilla; Duca, Galvani; Rigoletto, Corsi; Spara- 
fucile, Didot. Almost every piece was applauded; the aria of the 
prima donna, the peas. duet with the barytone, the romanza of the 
tenor, and the quartet more especially. 

Botoeya.—At the Teatro del Corso, Verdi’s Trovatore has been 
representéd several times With success, both a8 regards the music and 
the execution. The east inclided Signota Boccabadati (Adzicena) ; 
De Gianni (Vives) ; the tenor, Boucarde; the barytorie, Fiori; and 
the basso profundo, Ghini, The miserere, and the adagio of the duet 
between the soprano and the barytone have been encored every evening, 

Trizstx.—At the Teatro Mauroner, Poliuto was produced 6n the 
17th ult., thus cast: Paolina, Signora Winter (débutante, and daughter 
of the celebrated tenor); Polito, Remorini; Callisteiie, Nerini; Sever 
Edward Winter (brother of the prima donna). The execution was 
the whole praiseworthy. On the 24th ult. Don Pasquale was repre- 
sented by the Signora Lorenzetti-Gruntner; the tenor, Remorini; the 
barytone, Giacomélli; and the buffo, V. Galli. The execution gave 
general satisfaction. The first honours were for the prima donna an 
the buffo. 

Forut.—The theatre was. opened for the season of the Fair with 
Verdi’s Attila. Odubella, Siguora Arrigotti; Foresto, Luigi Stefani; 
Attila, Panzini; and the barytone, Coliva, The opera gave great satis- 
faction, and tlie artists obtained much applause and many recalls. 

TRENTO.—I? Barbiere di Siviglia has been represented with the 
contralto, Gaetanina Brambilla; the tetidr, Danicli; the barytoné, 
Altini; the buffo, Soares; and the dassoprofondo, Dolcibené. The prime 
donna merited and obtained the warmest applause, The other artists 
were als6 well réeceived.—Tlie Trovatore of Verdi was brought out on 
the 21st uit. Leonora, A. Cortesi Crippa; Adzticéna, G. Bininbilia ; 
Manirico, Antonio Agresti; the Count of Luta, mere to Altini; Fe#- 
rando, Dolcibeve. ‘The music ahd artists pleased immerisely. The 
success of the subsequent representations has been extraorditiary. 

Fiorencr.— At the Teatro Nuovo, a new opera, Matilde dei Galigari, 
(both the /ibretto and music by anonymous autliors) has been produced 
at this theatre, and received with approbation. Somé curiosity lids 
been. excited respecting the composer and the poet. ‘Ilie formier wii 
hotioured with a call after the chorus in the. introduction; but the 
Maestro Incognito did not disclose himselt! The dibretto is unworthy 
of the music. The opera was well executed by Signora Fioretti, the 
tenor, Giuglinithe ; barytone, Mazzanti, and Benedetti. 

Papua.—Verdi’s Trovatore was tlie second opera Of the season, 
executed by the prima donna, Signora Alsgino; the contralto, Jose- 

hine Lemaire; the tenor, Landi; the barytone, Gticciardi; and the 

, Sottovia. The opera was well received, and the artists we 
equally succéssftil. Donizetti's Don Sebastiano will be the nex 
novelty, 

M. Liwwaxver, tle composer, will sliortly pay & visit to Belgitim, 
for the purpose of superintending the performance of a Te Deum for 
full orchestra, which the Belgian government commissioned him to com- 
pose for the national festi+als. 

New York.—The following artists are already engaged by Mr. 
Maretzek for the Italian Opera *his coming season in New 
York :—Prime Donne, Gaetanini Brambilla (from Milan), Antoni- 
etta Ortolani (from Venice), and Rosa Marra (from Milan). Cén- 
tralto, Guissipiuna Martine d’Orney (from- Vienna). ona 
Giacomo Galvani (from Milan), Neri Baraldi, and Dorhenit 
Mazzoleni. Baritone, Francesco Gppaiani, (from Paris); and 
Giovanni Andrazi (from Vienna), Bassi, Ignazio Marini, and 
Polinare Ortolani. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Oreanist.—No object would be attained by the publication of 
our correspondent's letter. The appointment w one of very 
small consequence to the art of music,and in that does not 
uiffer from the majori‘y of such appointments, which are 
obtained rather by interest than by merit. Not by any means 
that we pretend to deny the very distinguished merits of Sir 
Henry Bishop. Far y Bon tt. 

BuancnE—Mr. WADDEL. 


NOTICE. 


In our next number will appear a sketch of Mr. Branam’s 
life, with a consideration of his talents and influence as a singer. 
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THE general meeting of the members and associates of the 
(old) Philharmonic Society has taken place, and the direc- 
tors for next season have been appointed. The result will 
no doubt gratify subscribers, since, from the new govern- 
ment, a spirited line of policy may be counted on. 

It is a matter for general congratulation that so old and 
staunch a servant of the Philharmonic Society as Mr. George 
Frederick Anderson should have been re-elected. The name 
of this enterprising and patriotic musician stands (as usual) 
at the head of the poll :—“ Mr. Anderson—20.” It is com- 
fortable to reflect upon this (annual) fact. The society with- 
out Mr. Anderson would be no society at all. He alone has 
been the means of keeping it on its (last) legs, by ensuring 
the attendance of Her Majesty the Queen as an annual 
visitor, and perpetuating the (mild) sway of Mr. Costa, as 
conductor. “ Mr. Anderson—20 ;” the “item” can hardly be 
recorded too often. “ Mr. Anderson—20,” for the twentieth 
time, “20,” or something near it. 

Next to Mr. Anderson, who has twenty votes, and stands 
at the head of the poll, we find (to our great astonishment) 
M. Sainton, of Her Majesty’s private band. Mr. Anderson 
conducts her Majesty’s private band, and M. Sainton plays 
first fiddle. Thus there will be “unanimity” of opinion be- 
tween two at least of the seven directors. It is comfortable 
to reflect upon this (occasional) fact, since, unless the other 
five directors be contumacious directors, directors with 
opinions of their own, to which they are wedded, Mr. 
Anderson and M. Sainton will have it all their own way, 
and things must perforce go on smoothly and in order. M. 
Sainton stands second on the list—next to the Head of the 
poll—with eighteen votes, only two less than Mr. Anderson. 
In 1853, M. Sainton was also a director. This was the year 
when the “Sterndale Bennett” controversy occurred, which 
was well nigh turning everything topsy-turvy in the world of 
music. What part M. Sainton took in that affair did not 
transpire, since the seven directors (including Mr. Bennett), 
always “unanimous,” were “unanimously” silent on the point. 
Nevertheless in 1854 M. Sainton was not re-elected. How was 
this? Did M. Sainton act in the “Sterndale Bennett” 
controversy in a manner counter to the wishes of his 
elector? And if so, why is he elected this year with 
eighteen votes—only two less than the Head of the poll? 
Has he promised to be a “better boy” for the future ? 

Two violins stand first. Next comes a violoncello—Mr. 
Lucas, with 14 votes—an excellent musician, but not 





exactly an enthusiast, not atrabilious, or choleric, by any 
means—rather dogged and phlegmatic. Mr. Lucas, it may 
be presumed, is the musical director of the seven. His 
department is to decide between the merits of the overtures 
to Zampa and Ruy Blas, and to select from among the sympho- 
nies of Schumann those which are best fitted for the delight 
and instruction of the subscribers. Mr. Lucas is a musician, 
and his appointment is therefore a comfortable fact. There 
is no michery in that—as the author of Modern German 
Music, Recollections and Criticisms, might say, in a “ scrannel ” 
emipaynyua. 

The rest of our“task is micrographical. It is to discern 
and point out to our readers the remaining four members of 
the direction. Mr. Clinton (flute) has 14 votes; Mr. 
M‘Murdie (organist, and composer of glees) 12 ; Mr, Card 
(flute) 10; and Mr. Williams (clarionet) 9. Where is the 
micrometer ? 

From the above it may be reckoned on that Mr. Costa will 
again accept the post of director of directors, and conductor ; 
and that the 43rd season of the (old) Philharmonic Society, 
like the 42nd, will pass over without a single work of a native 
composer being introduced in any one of the eight concerts— 
unless, perhaps, Mr. Sterndale Bennett may be induced to 
write a septet for two violins, two flutes, clarionet, organ, and 
violoncello, to be performed by the directors at the first con- 
cert, under the superintendance of Mr. Costa, which would 
not only prove a great attraction, but set him right with the 
society, its ministers, and the Czar of all the Orchestras, Mr. 
Bennett had 4 white balls, and was at the bottom of the list. 
He, therefore, owes some gratitude to those who were adven- 
turous enough to vote for him. Let him pay them off in a septet, 

Other incidents took place at the general meeting, which 
may be recorded, simply as matters of history. Mr. George 
Osborne (composer, pianist, and conductor of the Amateur 
Society) was unanimously elected a member ; while Mr. Dug- 
gan (composer of the operas of Pierre and Léonie) was black 
balled, his proposer (Mr. Lindsay Sloper) and seconder (Mr. 
Benedict) both being absent. This was hard upon Mr. Duggan 
(composer of the operas of Pierre and Léonie). Mr. Bannister, 
of the Royal Academy, (composer of Symphonies 2 la Haydn) 
was elected an associate. Mr. E. Schulz, Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
and Mr. Cipriani Potter, severally declined to serve as 
directors—in case, by any unforseen combination of circum- 
stances ,they should happen to be elected. 

The three new members of the direction, then, are— 
M. Sainton (18), Mr. Card (10), and Mr. Williams (9). 
These replace Mr. J. B. Chatterton, Mr. H. Griesbach, and 
Mr. E. Schulz, who were directors last year—probably con- 
tumacious directors, directors with opinions of their own, 
to which they were wedded (probably, we say). The present 
list, in extenso, stands thus :— 


CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA. 
MR. ANDERSON. 


(M. Sainton). (Mr. Lucas). 
(Mr. Clinton). (Mr. M‘Murdie). 
(Mr. Card). (Mr. Williams), 


MR, ANDERSON. 
CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA. 

Wishing long life, prosperity, and, above all, “ unanimity,” 
to the directors as a government, and to the (old) Philhar- 
monic Society as a body corporate, we take leave of them 
until next year, when we trust their shadows may not be 
less. Meanwhile, Punch and Diogenes will be on the alert. 
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Report speaks of a meeting of the Committee and the 
Professors of the Royal Academy of Music having recently 
taken place, at which matters of the highest importance 
were discussed. It appears that the funds are by no means 
in a flourishing condition, and that the last summing up 
showed a serious deficit. Many plans were proposed to 
remedy the evil, but all of them either rejected or postponed 
for further consideration. 

Of course, the Professors were requested to help the Com- 
mittee out of the mess ; but the Professors, who are already- 
pecuniary losers by their attendance at the Academy, were 
anything but eager to make further sacrifices. On the other 
hand, the Committee enjoy a charter, and the Professors can 
do nothing without them. In this respect, therefore, the 
Professors are in a cleft stick. 

There is a talk of moving from Tenterden-street, the 
lease having expired. Brompton and Bayswater have both 
been hinted at as the future /ocale. The students, however, 
will find it difficult to give their concerts so far from the 

' West End,” and Professors, moreover, will not like to travel 
to Brompton to give lessons at a sacrifice of time as well as 
“ terms.” 

A Professor suggested that the whole body of Professors 
should be annual subscribers; but this was set aside at once. 
Another Professor had. drawn up a plan, by means of which 
the Academy would »e sure to pay. The plan was found 
ingenious, but was not found acceptable; and the Professor 
was at a discount for his pains. 

One of the committee, an M.P., half pledged himself to ask 
Government for a house—rent-free. We should like to know 
on what grounds ; and we should be glad to hear what would 
be said to such a proposition. What has the Royal Academy 
of Music done, what is it doing, and what is it likely to do, 
to deserve the gift of a house from Parliament ; and now, 
especially, that in-door pupils—whose maintenance is too 
expensive—are (it is said) no longer to be taken? They 
manage these things better at Cologne. 





Axson1.—This illustrious and renowned cantatrice has been in 
London for some days. Is she going to sing? No one knows. 
If she sings, where ? No one knows. How long will she remain ? 
No one knows. Why has shecome? No oneknows; although 
everybody was enchanted to see her, on Monday night, in her 
box at the Royal Italian Opera, during the performance of Yorma 
and Za Prova d’un Opera Seria, laughing at the humour of 
Lablache and the quaint conceits of Ronconi, and applauding 
Mad, Pauline Viardot Garcia in the rondo finale from Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois, which Alboni used to sing herself (and how she 
sang it!) at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the last scene of Don Pas- 
quale. It would be a coup de mattre if, after the “last farewell’ 
of Grisi, Mr. Gye could make arrangements to “wind up” the 
brilliant season of 1854 with a few operas in which the “ bright 
particular star” should be the greatly gifted and universally 
popular Alboni—Marietta Alboni, never to be forgotten by the 
Covent-Gardenites—who is looking in better health and spirits, 
and more provokingly handsome than at any former period, when 
she divided the madness of the operatic world with the “ Swedish 
Nightingale.” 

Moux. Marie Cruvet1i has left London for Paris. 

_ Mapamz Sroxrz, the celebrated contralto and eminent dramatic 
singer, who is still in London, has just signed an engagement 
with the Ministry of the Interior for the Grand Opéra in Paris. 
The terms of her engagement are munificent. Madame Stoltz 
will make her rentrée (after an absence of several years) about 





the middle of August, when the theatre re-opens. 


MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S CONCERT. 


The concert of Mr. Sterndale Bennett took place on Tuesday 
morning in the Hanover Square Rooms, before a crowded and 
brilliant assembly. It was altogether one of the most inter- 
esting musical entertainments of the season. The programme, 
composed entirely of “classical,” or in plainer language “good” 
music, was selected with Mr. Bennett’s accustomed good taste, 
as the following will show :— 


Trio, in C minor aie a Mendelssohn, 

Aria, “ Adelaida” 8i or Gardoni ... Beethoven. 
“The Sabbath Morn ” 

Two-part Songs { “ Greeting ” } Mendelssohn. 

Minuetto Espressivo (MS.) W. 8. Bennett 


Selections from Preludes and Lessons, Op. 33 
Air, “ Batti, batti,” Madame Clara Novello... Mozart. 


Chaconne, Violin, M. Vieuxtemps ... J. 8. Bach. 
Romance, “ Rappelle-toi,” Signor Gardoni Blumenthal. 
Three Diversions, Pianoforte oa W.S. Bennett. 
Canzonet, Madame Clara Novello Haydn. 


Harpsichord Lessons, (by desire) oh z Handel, 

Mendelssohn’s fine trio was performed in a style of first-rate 
excellence, as might have been anticipated from three such per- 
formers as Mr. Bennett, M Vieuxtemps, and Sig. Piatti, at the 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. The selections from Mr. 
Bennett’s own works were heard with the greatest pleasure. 
The only novelty was the Minuetto espressivo, a little movement 
of such melodious beauty, that it has every claim to the epithet 
which Mr. Bennett has applied to it. The ¢rio is quaint, fanci- 
ful, and very original. The selections from the Preludes and 
Lessons, a work which is growing into universal favour, played 
by the composer with delightful fluency, and a style wholly 
unaffected and peculiar to himself, was received with the loudest 
applause. On retiring from the platform Mr. Bennett was re- 
called, and compelled to add two more of the same light and 
attractive pieces to the four with which he had already gratified 
the audience. The Three Diversions (duets) were perfectly ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Bennett and his pupil, Mr. George Russell, to 
whom the upper part was allotted. These graceful bagatelles, 
written many years ago, have lost none of their attraction. 
Each, in its way, is a gem;-and, as the first is in A major, the 
second (one of the loveliest short pieces ever written) in E major 
and the third in A minor, they fall into the plan, and might 
collectively be entitled a sonatina. We wish there were a few 
more such sonatinas. But who is to compose them? The 
“ Harpsichord lessons” was the Suite in E major, from the Suite 
de Piéces, terminating with the air with variations, familiarly 
known as the “Harmonious Blacksmith.” It was played by 
Mr. Bennett with that full tone, expressive phrasing, and 
admirable legato in which he has no superior. 

The Chaconne of Bach, one of the most prodigious morceaur 
de bravoure ever composed for any instrument, was magnificently 
executed by M. Vieuxtemps, and encored with enthusiasm. 
The modest but masterly pianoforte part, added by Mendelssohn, 
was played by Mr. Bennett to admiration, and the whole per- 
formance was perhaps the greatest treat of the concert. 

The vocal music was as admirably sung as it was well chosen. 
Mad, Clara Novello and Sig. Gardoni need no praise; but a 
word must be said for the quiet and entirely satisfactory man- 
ner in which the beautiful part songs of Mendelssohn were sung 
by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert and Miss Cole. These were well accom- 
panied by Mr. A Gilbert. In “Batti, batti” Sig. Piatti played 
the violoncello part from the score, Mr. Bennett supplying the 
rest on the pianoforte. Mr. Blumenthal accompanied Sig. 
Gardoni in his own song, which was very much admired. The 
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beautiful Canzonet of Haydn, given with appropriate simplicity 
of style by Mad. Novello, was re-demanded. 

The audience were delighted with the concert, and, indeed) 
had they been otherwise, they must have been very difficult to 


please. 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Tue season of 1854 has come toa close. It was the tenth 
since the institution of the Musical Union, and one of the most 
prosperous on record. , 

The seventh séance, on Tuesday, the 27th ult., which brought 
an initnense concourse of fashionable and aristocratic amateurs 
to Willis’s Rooms, was for the benefit of the Director—or the 
“Director’s Grand Matinée,” as Mr. Ella himself entitles it. 
The programme was as follows :— 


Quartet, in OC, No. 77. - . - 
yi D minor, Op. 75 . : 
“ es Arpé es” ‘a . e > 
Notturno, D flat, Pianoforte Solo : 
Septet, E flat ee : : : 
Nottturno and Presto Scherzando - - { aeeaaads 

ExeEcutants.—I1st Violin, M. Vieuxtemps; 2nd Violin, Herr Goffrie; 
Viola, Mr. Hill; Violoncello, M. Van Gelder; C.-Bass, Mr. Howell ; 
Flute, Mr. Remusat; Oboe, M. Barret; Corno, Mr. ©, Harper; 
Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus ; Bassoon, M. Baumann; Accompanyist, Signor 
Li Calsi; Pianoforte, M. Charles Hallé and Master Arthur Napoleon ; 
Vocalist, M. Jules Lefort. 

It was the first appearance, this season, of M. Vieuxtemps, 
who plays, if possible, better than before. It was a real treat to 
hear the great Belgian violinist in the quartet of Haydn and the 
septet of Beethoven. It was “fine fiddling,” and no mistake, 
From the quartet, the allegro and the variations on “God save 
the Emperor ”—from the septet, the andante con variazioni and 

Finale, were given: so that there were enough variations in all con- 
science. The Arpéges of M. Vieuxtemps, with violoncello obbligato 
(capitally played by M. van Gelder), and pianoforte accompani- 
ment (by Sig. Li Calsi), was an extraordinary performance. The 
piece, which is very original and ingenious, is full of outrageous 
difficulties. But what are difficulties to a player like M. Vieux- 
temps? The applause at the end was of the warmest. 

From Hummel’s septet, the pianoforte part of which was 
brilliantly executed by M. Hallé the allegro, scherzo, andante, 
con variaziont (more variations), and jimale were presented. 
The performance of this, as of the other full pieces, was first- 
rate. Déhler’s notturno is the best of the performances of 
Master Napoleon, the “ Portuguese Prodigy,” who, notwith- 
standing the glowing and elaborate apostrophes of Mr. Ella and 
the Atlas, was announced to appear “for the last time at the 
Musical Union:” This is significant. The concluding bars of 
Chopin’s notturno, introduced by M. Hallé, are sheer nonsense. 
The presto scherzando of Mendelssohn, however, made up for 
this. M, Hallé played it finely, although in the passages of 
octaves for both hands he placed the accents, to suit his own 
convenience, anywhere but where they were intended by the 
composer, Some romances by M. Jules Lefort varied the pro- 
gramme, which gave general satisfaction. 

The eighth and last concert was one of the best of the season, 
and one of the best attended. The selection was as follows :— 


Quartet in G. No. 81 - - - - Haydn. 
The Moonlight Sonata, Op. 27 - . - Beethoven. 
Quartet in D, No. 3, Op. 44 - - - Mendelssohn, 
Solos, pianoforte. Solo, violin. 
Executants—l1st violin, M. Vienxtemps; 2nd violin, Herr Goffrie; 
viola, Mr. Hill; violoncello, Sig. Piatti; pianist, Mdlle. Clauss, 


“The concerts of the Musical Union,” says the Times, “have 
been more than usually successful this season, and Mr. Ella, their 
founder and conductor, has displayed both spirit and discretion 
in their management. His exertions have been of essential 
benefit to the art, since they have been instrumental in pro- 
moting a taste for the highest order of music among the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy classes of society. Fifteen years ago, the 
trios, quartets, etc., of the great masters were only to be heard 


Haydn. 
Hummel, 
Vieuxtemps. 
Dohler. 
Beethoven, 


in a few private circles, amateur or protemonss where the per- 


formers (especially amateurs) thought more of their own pla ying 

than of the music. At present, the case is very differént, ant 
large audiences from the élite of society meet together fifteen 
times in the course of the spring and summer seasons, not for 
the sake of exhibiting their own incapability to each other, but 
to listen to the finest compositions executed by the most accom- 
plished professional artists—and to listen, moreover, with strict 
attention and a sincere desire to appreciate. Among the events 
which have most signally marked the progress of the season 
just expired, has been the engagement of Herr Ernst, 
whose frequent ap nee at the concerts has been a 
source of general satisfaction, and whose impassioned and in- 
tellectual playing of some of the noblest works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, is not likely to be for- 
gotten by those who were fortunate enough to hear him, In 
none of his previous visits to London has this admirable violinist 
more highly distinguished himself, or won over a larger number 
of adherents to his poetical and, in its way, unrivalled talent. As 
second violin, viola, and violoncello, Mr. Ella has contitiuéd, in 
the majority of performances, to enjoy the co-operation of Herr 
Goffrie, Mr. Hill, and Signor Piatti, whose places it would be 
difficult to fill up, were he unlucky enough to lose them.” 

With the remarks in reference to Herr Ernst, every Jover 
of the highest class of intellectual playing must cordially 
agree. 

“We could not desire to hear the fine old quartet of Haydn, 
one of the vigorous inspirations of his green old age, more 
admirably performed than by M. Vieuxtemps and his associates. 
The first and last movements of Mendelssohn’s splendid wor 
too, were executed with great breadth and dignity of style, an 
with fire and animation into the bargain. With the reading of 
the minuet and andante, however, we cannot agree. They are 
simple and flowing, not to be improved by rallentandos, etc. 
Nevertheless, since M. Vieuxtemps was the violinist, we say this 
with deference. The Arpéges of M. if comics performed 
with the same excellence, produced the same effect as at thé 
“ Director’s Grand Matinée.” 

. Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss played the first two movements of 
Beethoven’s exquisite and very popular sonata, d la MS wer 4 
to perfection, and the ‘difficult finale ‘eae agitato) wit 
remarkable spirit and energy. The adagio was played as 
charmingly as any voice or fiddle could have sung it; the senti- 
ment was spontaneous, and the expression real, The minuct 
and trio were as playful and unaffected as anything we have 
heard. In her solos, too, Mdlle. Clauss was highly successful, 
Nothing could have been more graceful than the notturno ot 
Chopin, one of his prettiest and least tormented. The hackneyed 
fantasia of Liszt (on Lucia), is not at all to our taste, and we 
have not the slightest wish to hear it again, either from Mdlle. 
Clauss or from any other pianist. It is necessary to state, how- 
ever, that it was more applauded than either the notturno or the 
sonata. Who, then, can blame Mdlle. Clauss? 





Miss Susan GopparD gave a Soirée Musicale at the New Beethoven 
Rooms, on Friday, the 30th ult., with the assistance of Miss een 
Miss Athy Dolby, Malle. Sedlatzek, Sig. Cinno, and Herr Reichardt, 
in the vocal department ; and Messrs. Deichmann (violin) and Haus- 
mann (violoncello) in the instrumental. Mr. Benedict was the coii- 
ductor. The programme was a good one. Mendelssohn’s trio, in D 
minor, was well executed by Miss Susan Goddard, Messrs. Deichmann 
and Hausmann. Benedict and De Beriot’s duet, for piand and violin, 
was also well played by the lady and Herr Deichmann, arid both move- 
ments applauded. Miss Susan Goddard is a very promisifig pianist, 
and has made a great advauce since we last heard her. We noticed 
this especially in Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor (the ‘ Moon- 
light”), which she performed with vigour and expression. The other 
instrumental performances worthy of notice were, the fantasia for vio- 
loncello, on themes from ? Elisir d Amore, éxceedingly well played by 
Mr. Hausmann ; and a brilliant solo on the vidlin by Herr Deichmann, 
Miés Dolby sang Mozart's too much used, but never-tiring “ L’ Addio,” 
as she always does, and Herr Reichardt gave Esser’s pleasing 
“ Abschied” with the greatest taste. Sig. Cimino introduced two 
Italian songs, and Mdlle. Sedlatzek sang the ronda finale to Cene- 





rentola, 
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SIGNOR PUZZI'S BENEFIT. 

Tus took place at Drury Lane Theatre yesterday evening 
week, atid was literally a “monster” entertainment. The per- 
formance commenced with the first act of Sonnambula, for Mdlle. 
Agnes Biiry, Signors Arnoldi and Bettini; es ede a mis- 
cellaneous coficert; sticceeded by the second act of Freischiitz, 
for Mad. Caradori, Mdlle. Sedlatzek, and Herr Reichardt; after 
which the whole of the last act of Fidelio, with Mad. Rudersdorf, 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Herr Reichardt, and Herr Formes ; concluding 
with a ballet divertissement. The coucert was supported by 
Mesdames Persiani, Amedei, Angles Fortuni, Misses Pyne, 
Messrs. Jules Lefort, W. Harrison, Allan. Irving, and Herr 
Reichardt, as yocalists; and Signor Bazzini (violin), M. Pradent 
(pianoforte), Messrs. Horanyi, H. Distin, Hartman, T. Distin, 
zuth, Angyal, W. Distin, and Kunitz (horns), as instrumen- 
talists. Mat. Persiani sang the aria, “Qui la voce,” from Puri- 
tani, with extraordinary skill and fluency; and Herr Reichardt 
delighted the audience with his 
heart, adieu,” a Lied by Esser. Mr.W. Harrison joined Miss Louisa 
Pyne in the duettino from Don Pasquale; and Miss Louisa Pyne 
herself sang Mr. Benedict’s very Reasing new ballad, “ A Morn- 
ing Song,” with excellent taste. Mad. Amedei made the usual 
effect in the grand air, “Ah! quel giorno,” from Semiramide; 
and the three ladies united their talents in the well-known trio, 
“Le faccio uh inchino,” from 2 Matrimonio Segreto. Signor 
Bazzini was vociferously applauded in the Carnaval de Venise, 
in which he introduced a great many very eccentric points. M. 
Prudent made a legitimate effect. in his popular morceau, “La 
Chasse,” which he played to perfection, and with such vigour, 
decision, and animation, that the audience were fairly taken by 
surprise, and unanimously recalled him after the performance. 
This accomplished virtwoso has been heard too seldom this year. 

Madame Angles Fortuni made her first ee in this 
country, and made a hit at once. She sang the aria d'intrata 
from ja di Lammermoor, “ Perché non ho del vento,” with 
great brilliancy and facility, and proved herself a perfect mistress 
of the bravura style. Madame Fortuni's voice is a true soprano, 
with an extensive range, and clear and agreeable in quality. A 
more decided success could not have been achieved. She was 
enthusiastically cheered at the conclusion from all parts of the 
house and re-called. Signors Vera and Pilotti were the con- 
ductors. 

There was nothing further to notice. The theatre was crowded 
in every part, and the audience was in ecstacies all the evening. 
Signor Puzzi did not himself appear among the instrumentalists, 
although many of his visitors anticipated one of his solos on the 
horn. 


rfect expression in “ Fond 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The members of the “Chorus” of the New Philharmonic 
Society gave a dinner last week at Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars 
Bridge, to their Superintendants, in acknowledgment of their 
able services on so many occasions, and particularly for their 
admirable arrangements by which the members of the “Chorus” 
were enabled to be present at the opening of the Crystal Palace, 
on the 10th of June last, 

Dr. Wylde accepted the invitation to preside on the occasion ; 
and, under the direction of the Superintendants, Messrs. Lockyer, 
Stroud, Heming, and Webb, “ Non nobis, Domine ” and several 
glees and part songs were sung with great effect. 

Dr. Wylde, in proposing the health. of Her Majesty, said that, 
as nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which the name of Her 
Majesty always excited among all classes of her subjects, and on 
all occasions, he felt it was age 4 necessary for him to mention 
her name in order to secure on all sides the most hearty response ; 
but, he added, there is one feeling which Her Majesty possesses 
which is rarely mentioned on festive occasions, but which he 
could not help alluding to on the present one ; he alluded to her 
love for music, observing, that the we she extends to its 
cultivation, and the example she sets all of us, in promoting its 
advancement on account of its beneficial and humanizing effect 
on the mind, cannot but tend to increase, if it be possible, our 
admiration, and strengthen the feeling of loyalty and respect 
which is uppermost in the mid of every Englishman, He 





(Dr. Wylde) believed that this feeling was particularly strong in 
the hearts and minds of all musicians, be they professors or 
amateurs. 

Enthusiasts for their art they must be, or they would not 
have overcome even its first difficulties—enthusiasts for the 

een they cannot bee being, for that feeling which leads 
them to desire and search for the “unseen beautiful,” fits them to 
appreciate those virtues which adorn the character of their 
Queen, and which, though not perceptible to “the human eye,” 
exercise around us far and wide their all controlling influence. In 
conclusion, Dr. Wylde said : “* Gentlemen, I give you the health 
of Her Majesty the wee the sapes ter of our ‘art,’ and of 
everything which conduces to the appiness and advancement, 
in a social point. of view, of her people.’ 

Dr. Wylde afterwards proposed the health of the Superin- 
tendants, saying that more upright, more honourable men to 
deal with could not be found, or more energetic men, combining 
great urbanity of manner, with decision o eat He felt it 
the greatest pleasure to be associated with them, and concluded 
by saying that not only were the members of the Chorus deeply 
indebted to them, but that he and the directors felt fully the 
services they had rendered the society, and counted with great 
satisfaction on their continued exertions for next season. 

The Superintendants, Messrs. Lockyer, Stroud, Heming, and 
Webb, severally returned thanks, and Mr, Stroud Ttdpaded “ Syo- 
cess to the New Philharmonic Society,” coupling with it the 
health of Dr. Wylde, which was most heartily responded to. 





Miss Ursuta Barcxay gave her first concert on Fridayevening, 
the 30th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, under distinguished patronage, 
The vocalists were Misses Dolby, Fanny Rowland, Ursula 
Barclay, Mr. Theodore Distin, Signors Ciabatta and Nappi, 
and Herr Formes, The instrumentalists: Mr. G. A. Osborne 
(pianoforte), Mr. H. C. Cooper (violin), Mr. Alfred Nicholson 
(oboe), Mr. R. Blagrove (concertina), and Messrs. Distin: (sax 
horns). Miss Ursula Barclay sang a duet with Signor Nappi, 
and was encored in Mr. Waley’s song, “ Sing on, ye little birds,” 
with oboe obbligato by Mr. Alfred Nicholson. This was a most 
pleasing performance, and well merited its success. Miss Barclay 
also sang a ballad by Mr. Frank Romer, “The past and present 
here unite,” and “The Fountain”—both with nicé expression, 
and joined in two duets—Mendelssohn’s “I would that my 
love,” with Miss Fanny Rowland, and Alary’s Notturno, “La 
Gita in Gondola,” with Signor Nappi. The room was very full, 
Mr. W. 8. Cusins was the accompanyist at the piano. 

New Puitnarwonic Society.—Our readers will perceive by 
our advertisement column, that the concerts of the fourth season 
of the New Philharmonic Society are already announced. The 
success of the past season has placed beyond a doubt the prosperity 
of the society. We hear that nearly 400 members of the musical 
profession in the metropolis are subscribers, and these—though 
forming only a small number of the actual subscribers—show 
the estimation in which the exertions of the society in a good 
cause are appreciated by the profession. We are informed that 
it is the intention of the directors to invite some of the most 
distinguished members of the profession to become “ associate 
directors,” in order to have their assistance in the selection of 
new works, etc. 

Herr Jansa’s Mornine@ Concert took place at 47, Wimpole- 
street, Cavendish-square, and was attended by avery elegant and 
fashionable company, on Friday, the 16thult. The following artists 
lent their assistance :—Vocalists—Mesdames Caradori, Agnes 
Biiry, Janda, Herren Castelli, Pecz, Hélzel, Formes, and Reichardt; 
Instrumentalists—Herr Pauer (piano), and Signor Piatti (vio- 
loncello). The principal morceaw in thé programme-was the 
andante con variazioni (Op. 47) of Beethoven, for pianoforte 
violin, played by Herr Pauer and Herr Jansa. The other im- 
portant piece was a trio, by Herr Jansa, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, a work of decided merit, and very finely performed 
by the composer, in conjunction with Herr Paver and Signor 
Piatti. The vocal portion was well sung, especi the. i 
“Lebewohl” of Mendelssohn, by Herren Deca, Castelli, 
and Formes, and the same composer’s “ Fruhlingslied,” by ie e 
Agnes Biiry. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Specirication or Carto Mrnast.” Concertinas. George E. 
Eyre and William Spottiswoode. 

Tuis is a pamphlet setting forth the particulars of “ Letiers 
Patent granted to Carlo Minasi, of Camden Town, in the County 
of Middlesex, Professor of Music, for the invention of ‘Improve- 
ments in Concertinas.’ ” 

It is the first time we have been called upon to review a Book 
of Patents; but, inasmuch as it relates to musical mat.ers, our 
columns are patent to Patents. Mr. Carlo Minasi, an enthusiast 
in the cause of the concertina, has, with great assiduity, applied 
himself to improve it, and has succeeded in rendering it more 
easy to the performer, and altogether more manageable than it 
was before. As the provisional clauses of the Patent would be 
understood by the concertina player only, we shall refrain from 
entering into particulars, and merely state that Mr. Carlo 
Minvasi’s special improvements consist in, firstly, the construct- 
ing concertinas with partitions on both sides of the plate of the 
pan or note frame which holds the notes, so as to form chambers 
on both sides, instead of one; secondly, in providing two or 
more pans, either at one or both sides of the instrument, 
whereby a key played on may cause a note to sound either in 
the inner or the outer pan, or in both pans simultaneously ; 
thirdly, in making levers for sounding the notes; fourthly, pre- 
serving a uniformity in the note chambers; fifthly, in adapting 
a damper board, so as to make the notes sound quickly ; sixthly, 
in a new mode of pressing the bellows; seventhly, in making 
double acting notes; and, lastly, in adapting the notes to the 
unequal length of the fingers. 

e do not pledge ourselves to thoroughly understanding all 
the above divisions; but we have no doubt the concertina player 
will at once detect and appreciate their peculiar merits, To 
explain his inventions and improvements, Mr. Carlo Minasi has 
furnished three diagrams, and describes them at length. He is 
entitled to credit for turning his attention to the improvement 
of an instrument which has lately grown into so much favour, 
and has attracted the attention of such eminent composers 
as Herr Molique and Mr. Macfarren. 


“Dear Epwin, MucH "TwouLD GRIEVE Mg.” Ballad—Melody 
and Words by D. Morison.—Symphonies and Accompani- 
ment by Sir H. R. Bishop. Jullien and Co. 

Tuts song has a good melody, somewhat in the Scotch style. 
The words describe the vain attempt of a maiden to prevent her 
faithful swain from going to seek his fortune at “the diggings.” 
The swain, however, an example in his way, is true, and having 
got the gold, brings it back to his beloved. The accompaniments 
by Sir Henry Bishop are admirable, and there is an air of plain- 
tiveness about the whole which cannot fail to attract. We have 
no objection to the point which occurs in page 4—lines 3 and 4— 
where the major key succeeds the minor (on the words, “laden, To 
her he’d come again”) since, although the transition at first 
eee somewhat abrupt, it expresses very prettily the sentiment 
of the words, Lovers, we suppose, moreover, if they be faithful, 
always “come back” in the major mode. 


“Die! Die! Die!”—Song. “Tue Loox or Love”—Ballad. Francis 
de Yrigotti. Jewell and Letchford. 


Ir Mr. Yrigotti will alter the F natural in the bass—page 2, 
line 1, bar 3—to F sharp, the whole of his second phrase will be, 
as it ought to be, in G, and his “ Dig! dig! dig!” dedicated to 
“all merry gold-diggers,” will be quite as good as Mr. Henry 
Russell's “ Cheer, boys, cheer !” There is a line in the poetry, 
too, which demands reconsideration. Mr. Y. says :— 

“Dig! dig! dig! 

As through the world we roam.” 
That is impossible. To “dig,” properly speaking, you must not 
“roam,” but stay at the “ diggings” baronet 

The “ Look of Love” is a tolerably nice ballad, and Mrs. Rose 
Dalton’s words are appropriately “sentimental.” But we cannot 
make out, by any exertion of ingenuity, what the composer in- 





tends by the harmony that occurs in the last two bars of line 1, 
page 3. The melody, in the first bar, is F sharp, E, A, B— 
quavers ; and the ry a has C, in the bass, supportin 
KE, G, B. In the second bar, the melody is C, dotted crotchet, G, 
quaver; while the accompaniment has A, crotchet, C, quaver, 
in the bass, alternately supporting E, G, B! As the-same 
thing occurs in the second verse, it would seem to have been 
intentional. 


“Tue Wooine Sgason”—Ballad.. F. de Yrigotti. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co. 


A utvety ballad enough. Here again, however, Mr. Yrigotti 
must be warned against incorrect harmony. At page 2, line 1, 
bar 1, the dominant chord, on the tonic pedal, is unceremoniously 
quitted, the tonic D, descending to A, while the dominant chord 
is preserved. In page 5, line 1, bar 4, too, we find a harmony 
which is in no key at all. The chord of G, in the preceding bar, is 
followed by A, in the bass, supporting E and B, the pry 
descending from B, by B flat, to A, leaving the chord of 
without its third—an ingenious expedient to get rid of con- 
secutive fifths, by substituting something worse, 


“Farry Lanp.” Sung by Miss P. Horton. Words and Music 
by Mrs. Maberly. Addison and Hollier, 


THE accomplished authoress of the above song has conferred 
a boon upon young ladies gifted with contralto voices. To a 
pleasing melody, it 7 the merit of being wedded to words 
above the average of the modern ballad school. We can recom- 
mend “ Fairy Land” as an admirable drawing-room song. 


“Tue Lorp’s Prayer.” Composed by James Metherell, 
Robert Clarke. 

A smoot piece of harmony for four voices—treble, alto, tenor 
and bass—sufficiently devotional in character, divided between 
the keys of F and its dominant, and containing no point striking 
enough to demand particular notice. 








Herr Jacques Roseyuain, a Hamburghian pianist well 
known in the musical salons of Paris, gave a morning concert at 
the Hanover Rooms on Thursday, it being his first appearance 
in London for a lengthened period. Herr Rosenhain displayed 
his talents both as a composer and instrumentalist. As a 
pianist he is neat and precise, energetic and correct, and plays 
great difficulties without any apparent effort. His compositions 
are graceful and elegant, and betray facility and readiness of 
invention. We can bestow equal praise upon his more ambi- 
tious efforts, if we may judge from his third trio, in F minor 
(MS.), Op. 50, which we heard on Thursday. This trio is 
the work of an admirable and intelligent musician, and 
shows an intimate acquaintance with. the classical forms 
bequeathed by the great writers. It was heard with very great 
interest. Three little pieces, “ Morceaux de Salon,” “Danse des 
Sylphes,” and “Lutte Intérieure’—are charming specimens of 
M. Rosenhain’s lightest manner—the last especially, which is 
sparkling and elegant. No less pleasing is the “ Mazurka,” played 
by Herr Rosenhain at the close of the concert. Two vied com- 
positions by Herr Rosenhain were given, which afforded much 
pleasure. The first, mélodie, “ Adieu & la mer” (MS.); the other 
a romance, “Ombre du Mystére.” They are both melodious and 
well written for the voice. The Mélodie was well given by Mad. 
Bochkoltz-Falconi, and the romance sung to perfection by Herr 
Reichardt. B: sides what we have named above, there were three 
other pianoforte solos, two German songs, (sung by Mad. Nissen- 
Saloman); a duo for pianoforte and violoncello, and a Mélodi 
“Je veux oublier,” all the compositions of Herr Rosenhain, an 
all promising more or less merit. The violoncello duet is a work 
of remarkable interest, and was very finely executed by the com- 
poser and M. Jacquard, one of the most accomplished violoncel- 
lists on the Continent, who has been heard several times in Lon- 
don this season, to the real gratification of connoisseurs, The 
rooms were crowded to the walls, 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE THEATRES. 

In 1642, there appeared an ordinance of the Long Parliament, com- 
manding the cessation of plays, on the plea that “ public sports do not 
well agree with public calamities.” The actors for a time obeyed this 
injunction, though their means of support were thereby destroyed ; 
but gradually theatres again began to open, when the Long Parliament 
issued its second mandate. This was dated September 2, 1647, and 
stated that “the distressed estate of Ireland, steeped in her own blood, 
and the distressed estate of England, threatened with a cloud of blood 
by a civil war, call for all possible means to appease and avert the 
wrath of God.” This decree not having the desired effect, » far more 
stringent one was issued on the 1ith of February, 1648, commanding 
the immediate and total suppression of the theatres under great penal- 
ties. Those who scmaner to follow their profession were considered 
as rogues and vagabonds; and, being convicted, were to be publicly 
whipped; every spectator was to forfeit 5s; to the poor; and, lastly, 
the lord mayor and magistrates were authorised to pull down and 
destroy all boxes, galleries, seats, etc., used for stage exhibitions. 
These orders were strictly enforced; the theatres were demolished, the 
actors di . 

Charlies the First passed from an apartment in Whitehall to the 
scaffold; but the “ poor player,” though ruined in his avocation, was 
true to his sovereign, and this loyalty furnishes a bright page in the 
actor’s history. On the 14th of September, 1655, the periormers ait 
the Red Bull, and at Southwark Fair, enlisted themselves into the 
army in the cause of royalty. Most of the players (except Lowin, 
Taylor, and Pollard, who were superannuated) likewise took part with 
their soverei; Mohun became a captain, and whilst serving in 
Flanders received the pay of a major; Hart was a lieutenant in Prince 
Rupert’s Regiment ; Burt was a cornet in the same troop, and Shat- 
terel a quartermaster. Allen, of the Cockpit, became a major and 
quartermaster-general at Oxford ; whilst Swanston, of the Blackfriars, 
was the only player of note who sided with the opposing party. 

Music appears to have had its troubles in these perilous times as 
well as the drama. In the “ Actor’s Remonstrance,” published in 
1643, the following complaint is made, in reference to the closing of 
the theatres, and the little patronage given to the musician :—‘ Our 
music, that was heid so delicate and precious that they scorned to 
come to a tavern under twenty shillings for two hours’ salary, now 
wander with their instruments under their cloak—I mean such as 
have any—into all houses of good fellowship, saluting any room 
bors A is company with—‘ Will you have any music, gentle- 
men ” 

Before the promulgation of the severe ordinances referred to, the 
performances of the stage had been frequently interrupted, even from 
the commencement of hostilities between the king and his parliament. 
When the fate of their royal master was sealed, the surviving dependents 
on the drama were obliged to return to the exercise of therr profession. 
In the winter of 1648, they ventured to act a few plays at the Cockpit, 
but were interrupted and silenced by some soldiers, who conveyed them 
to prison. Ajter a few similar attempts in their own proper quarter 
no public exhibitions are recorded for some time. Performances, how- 
ever, were occasionally given at the houses of the nobility in the country, 
and likewise in the vicinity of London. One of the places of shelter 
for the prostrate drama was Holland House. The fury of religious 
zeal threatened the complete extinction of the art; but its entire over- 
throw was happily prevented. In 1656, Sir William Davenant, to whom 
the stage is considerably indebted, gave “entertuinments of declamation 
and music, after the manner of the ancients,” at Rutland House, 
Charterhouse-square. Two years later, he opened the Cockpit, where 
he performed without molestation. Charles the Second ultimately re- 
turned from exile, patents were granted, and the Restoration saw a new 
era opening for the drama. 





Mrs. Rosert Cartwricut gave a matinée musicale at her 
residence, No. 16, Craven Hill, on Saturday last. The pro- 
aay contained several vocal and choral compositions of 

rs, Cartwright, and, in addition to some standard works of 
acknowledged worth, included a most welcome novelty to this 
country, namely, Beethoven’s “ Elegischer Gesang,” which was 
sung for the first time in England by a chorus of distinguished 
amateurs. Besides the amateurs, Mesdames Rudersdorff and 
Anichini, Miss Messent, Messrs. Montem Smith, Blumenthal, 
Brinley Richards, and Aguilar, assisted. Mr. Aguilar was the 
conductor, and deserves especial commendation for the manner 
in which he directed the choruses. The saloons were filled by 
& fashionable and aristocratic company. 





REMINISCENCE OF WEBER. 


Ir was in 1828 when Weber arrived in London to superintend the 
bringing out of his Oberon, which great opera he had written for Covent 
Garden Theatre. All London was on the tiptoe of ex: ion, for his 
fame had preceded him, Der Freischiitz having been brought out pre- 
viously at the English Opera House with immense success, in spite of 
the translation and curtailment. The overture was encored every night, 
and the boys in the street whistled the “ Huntsman’s Chorus,” In due 
time the great composer arrived and the rehearsals commenced. A 
season or two previous, the musical world of London had been wrought 
up to the most intense excitemen' by the announcement that Beethoven 
would be present at the perforinance of his ninth symphony, which he 
had written for the Philharmonic Society ; but this did not take place ; 
his extreme deafness and increasing infirmities precluded the possibility. 
Weber was under the erage height and rather slender, with a gait 
somewhat resembling that of a sailor ashore. His face was a most 
faithful image of the soul—truly classical. The nose, rather 
large and slightly aquiline, supported a ponderous pair of spec- 
tacks: On being introdu to the orchestra which was 
to interpret his music, he was received with a general rapping of 
fiddle bows and waving of hats—an enthusiasm, alas! which was soon 
to experience a damper. The rehearsals at first were conducted in the 
Saloon, and it was a week or more before any thing could be made to 
go to his mind: for though the orchestra was very respectable, yet they 
probably had never dreamt of what was required of them, under the 
conduct of so fiery a spirit. He would snatch the violoncello from one 
and show him how he wanted a passage played. Then again he would 
do the same by the clarionet and horn, for on all those instruments he 
was a fine performer. But the luckless wight who personated Oberon 
was an object of general commiseration. On him the composer vented 
a double portion of his indignation. He would stop him here and stop 
him there, till the poor fellow almost trembled to sing before him. 
Vocalists or instrumentalists he-would check unceasingly, and make 
them repeat a passage till it was done to his mind. Woe to the indi- 
vidual who should presume to alter a single note in the score, or add 
the smallest note that was not there, which some at first would do by 
way of embellishment. In short, the whole company began to feel 
pretty much as a flock of pigeons suddenly beholding a bawk in the 
midst of them. But on the other hand, he was delighted with the 
performance of Braham and Miss Paton (Mrs. Wood). ‘They alone 
appeared to enter into his spirit, and rendered his music entirely to his 
mind. He clapped his hands when Braham sang the scena. As the 
day of performance approached, both orchestra and chorus appeared to 
realize something of what was required of them, and the little man 
would sometimes condescend to smile. And such asmile! It put one 
in mind of what Dr. Burney says of Handel, “ When he did smile, it 
was like the sun bursting from behind cloud.” At length the last 
day arrived, and the overture had to be rehearsed. He stood on the 
stage, with the score before him, directing the orchestra. How many 
times he stopped them in the first movement little matters ; but it wzs 
easy to see that a storm was brewing—on the heads of the poor flutists 


the electric fluid descended, and must have scorched though it did’nt ~ 


kill, At last he could contain himself no longer. Seizing his score, he 
dashed it on the stage, excluiming in broken English, ‘IZ vill go mine 
own way, and made for the street. But he had a tough customer to 
deal with in Fawcett, the stage-manager, a erabbed old disciplinarian, 
who was watching the proceedings. He made after the excited 
composer and endeavoured to stop his singular exit. Charles Kemble 
joined his entreaties, and the two induced him to return and finish the 
rehearsal, At the performance of the opera he sat in the orchestra 
and conducted for several consecutive evenings. At his appearance the 
applause was tumultuous—the whole house rising: a reception which 
must have amply compensated him for the weary toils of composition, 
and the vexations of revearsing. He received £300 for the opera. 
Poor fellow! it was his last receipt and his last composition of any 
importance. He was not in good health when he ieft Germany, and 
the London fogs finished him. Mozart’s Requiem was performed ut his 
funeral, a befitting tribute to departed genius. That great work should 
never be performed at the funeral of any but a great artist. No others 
are worthy. No king or mere politician—no one whose chief merit con- 
sists in dying rich, is worthy of such honour, 








Mr. Jonny Tuomas’s Mornine Concert came off on Tuesday 
last, at the pcre poe. Sos Rooms. The programme was 
entirely made up of popular music, the piece appruaching to the 
classic being Bordése’s scena, “ David chantant devant Saiil.” 
The chief interest, of course, was centred in Mr, Thomas's harp 
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erformances, and these consisted of Parish Alvars’ Grand 
Fantasia on airs from IZ Montecchi; duet for two harps— 
“Souyenir du Nord,” by Mr. John Thomas, with Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton (his “ professor”); Autumn and Spring, two charac- 
teristic pieces, by Mr. Thomas; and Parish Alvars’ Grand Studio 
for the harp—‘“Imitazione del Mandolino.” Both the pieces b 
Parish Alvars were splendidly performed and loudly applauded. 
The “Autumn” and “Spring” pieces were also brilliantly exe- 
cuted, and received with great favour. M. Prudent executed, 
on the pianoforte, his own very popular and elegant fantasia on 
La Sonnambula, and created a great sensation. M. Sainton 
played, in his finest manner, a solo of his own composition. Sig. 
Gardoni sang Blumenthal’s romance, “ Le Chemin du Paradis,” 
and Mrs. Arthur Stone, Madame Bochkoltz-Falconi, Mdlle. 
Sedlatzek, Signor Nappi, Mr. Herberte, Mr. Allan Irving, and 
M. Jules Lefort contributed a variety of songs. Mr. Charles 
Salaman and Mr. Cipriani Potter were the conductors. 


MUSICALARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUINGWEEK. 

Monpay.— Madame Onry, Matinée Musicale, Granard Lodge, 
Roehampton, Three o’clock. Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Grand Concert. 
Half-past Seven. Madame Dreyfus, Grand Concert, Hanover-square 
Roems, Three clock. 

Taurspay.—Mrs.W. Hale and Mr. C. Cotton, Soirée Musicale, Philhar- 
monic Rooms, Newman-street. 

Frmay.—Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Grand Morning 
Concert. 

Saturpay.—Orchestral Union, Fourth and last Concert, Hanover- 

i 











OY¥YAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—The FOURTH 
CONCERT for the EXHIBITION of the STUDENTS will 

take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday Morning next, 
July 8th, to commence at Two o'clock. Single tickets, 5s.; Family 
tickets (to admit Four), 16s.; to be had at the principal Music-sellers, 
and at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


RCHESTRAL UNION.—Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 
MELLON. The LAST CONCERT will take place on Saturday, 
July 15, at the Hanover-square Rooms, commencing at Three o’clock. 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A Major; Pianoforte Concerto, Beethoven ; 
Overtures by W. S. Bennett and A. Mellon; Fantasias for Oboe and 
Clarinet. Vocalists—Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. Benson. Solo 
Instrumentalists—Mr. Alfred Nicholson, Mr. Maycock, and Herr Pauer. 
Tickets, 5s. each; to be had at the Music-sellers. 


ADLLE. VERNETTI PARAVALLI, from the 
Theatres of Milan, Venise, and Turin, has the honour to announce 
that her First Annual Grand Concert will take place on Wednesday, 
July 19th, at the Hanover-square Rooms, under the most distinguished 
patronage, and assisted by eminent artists ; amongst whom, Madlle. Annie 
de Lara. Reserved seats, 10s.; Tickets, 7s.; Orchestra, 5s. Further 
particulars will be duly announced. To be had at R. W. Ollivier’s, 19, 
Old Bond-street ; Cramer, Beale and Co’s., Regent-street ; Leader and 
Cocks’, New Bond-street; and at Madlle. Paravalli’s, 6, York-street, 
Portman-square. 


ADAME OURY has the honour to announce to her 
Friends and Patrons, that her ANNUAL MATINEE MUSI- 
CALE will take place (by kind permission) at the residence of Lady 
Vassail Webster, Granard-lodge, Roehampton, on Monday, July 10, at 
Three o’clock, for which the following eminent artistes are engaged :— 
Madame Marie Cabel, Herr Reichardt, M. Lefort, Signor Ciabatta, Mr. 
Allan Irving, and M. Jacquart. The celebrated German Band, from 
Brighton, will perform their most favourite pieces under the direction of 
Mr. Oury, from Five until Seven, in the grounds, Tickets, One Guinea 
each, to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent-street ; and 
at. Madame Oury’s residence, 36, Great Marlborough-street. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—In answer to 

many inquiries, Subscribers are rsepectfully informed that the 

Concerts for the Fourth Season will commence in March next. 201, 
Regent-street. 

HE EN Aart sda AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 

Mr. aco! 9 Mr. H. Phill a fe gis diss to ia 

ements in town or country, made to tlie "y, R. Carte, 

, New Bond-street, "OF ee i INS. ab 




















MAD4aMe NISSEN’S SOIREE MUSIGCALE will take 
i pase on Wednesda;  Prering, oa 12, at the pg rs ional Insti- 

te, C -gardens, -street. To commence i o'clock. 
foe _— 15s, cach, Tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; to hy ee the 
principal music-sellers, and of Madame Nissen, 48, Duke-street, St. 


James's. 


HE LONDON ORCHESTRA.—Conductor, Mr. Frank 
Mori; Leader, Mr. Thirlwall. Principal Soloists, Messrs. Barret, 
Richardson, Lazarus, Baumann, Lovell Phillips, Rowland, Tolbecque 
Nadaud, Payton, Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, y, Hardy, Cioffi, re, 
Chipp, and Zeiss; added to which are Messrs, Russell, Antoine, Guest, 
Standen, N, Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson, 
&c. This celebrated Orchestra can now be engaged to perform at Con- 
certs during the London Season. For terms, address to Mr. A. Guest, 
Hon. Sec,, 1, Kingston Russell-place, OQakley-square, Camden-town, or to 
Messrs, Cramer, e, and Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


HARMONY MS. — Caution. — Geor, 
makers to Her Majesty of the only Real 








Luff and Son, 
armonium, to prevent 


the sale of inferior imitations, have reduced their prices, both for sale or 


hire. 

PIANOFORTES, with increased and more equalized power of tone, 
superior touch, and great durability, in every variety and price, for sale, 
hire, exchange, or exportation. George Luff and Son, 108, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


JHE SAXOPHONE.—Ropatt, Ross, Carrs, and Co,, 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instruments (brass and by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voir expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


Rupa, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been sppointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


ya OFF ThA-—0n and after the 6th of April, 
our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the followi 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s Tod. 8s. Od., 8s. 2d., Be. 4d 
and 3s, 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s. Od.; Former Price, 4g. 4d. Strong Green Tea, 
2s. 8d., 3s, Od., 3s. 4d., 3s, 8d., 4s. Od., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 113d. and 1s. Prime Coffee, Is. 1d., 1s. 2d., 
ola) i ae Cotes, a 4 Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
%) s.6d. Teas, Coffees, an ices sent carriage free to any Rail 
Station or Market Town in E 7 if to te ae ot 40s, pa gerne 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application. Sugars are supplied at market prices, 


THE Successful Results of the last half century have 

proved beyond question that ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in thé growth, restoration, and 
improvement of the Human Hair, and is now universally acknowledged 
to be superior to all other preparations for the Hair. It prevents it from 
falling Off or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; pak in the growth of 
the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, it is unfailing in its 
stimulative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. In dressing the hair nothing 
can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that. it will lie in any 
direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre, Price 3s. 6d. and 7s, ; 
Family Bottles (egal fe four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
—Caution !—On the wrapper of each Bottle are the words, wiand’ 
Macassar Oil,” in ‘two lines.—Sold by A. LanD and Sons, 20, 
Hatton-garden, London; and by Chemists ati mers, 
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MILITARY BANDS—REED AND BRASS. 


C BOOSES MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
® MENTS.—Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS, in submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Public a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
beg to’ return their sincére thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very best description only. By this means, ‘Boosey and Sons ‘trust 
to ensure the -permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument. CLARIONETS.— 
Either of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto ; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
same metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement. 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In tht usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, and every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
proved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys, BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
beauty of the model-and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
eceded in adjostng to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action. By 

means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9 Guineas. Either instru- 

ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra. COR- 

NETTO RANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 

PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F. 

EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- 

DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves. All these Instruments 

can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. The 

Althorns are made on two models—either with Bell up or forward. The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 

superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 

or on an a new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 

Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to any 

yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made.—TROMBONES, 

Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Inthe usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 

new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 

the Bell up or forward.—THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION. 

With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 

be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 

simple and much than an & actions that have hitherto 

been made.—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C. Bya 

simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 

pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 

an ordinary Field Bugle—OPHICLEIDES, in B flat or C, with 10 or 

11 Keys. Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Crescents, Triangles, Military 

Tambourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 

every requisite for a Reed, Brass, or String Band.-DRUMS (BASS), 

Boosé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 

Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 

increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flattering 

testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 

Drums, both at home and abroad. Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass.—BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 

manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 

quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 

thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of recovering Drum 

Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and other colours, being tastefully 

er tender this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 

to the Drum, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. 








EW GALOP.—A magnificent Portrait of Sir Charles 
NAPIER, embellishes the title page of “The Baltie Galop,” by 


Rear of STRINGED, REED, and BRASS MST 
~ CAL INSTRUMENTS. — Messrs. Boosey gnd Sons. beg t 
announce to the musical profession ond the public, that, té’enable them 
to execute repairs in the best possible manner, they ha ntly engages 

from Germany one of the most skilful European artisairs to" st 

this department, and who thoroughly understands the mechanism™of 
Musical Instruments of every description and model. Parties, therefore, 
intrusting the most valuable instruments to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
may rely upon their being treated with a care and efficiency unequalled 


in London. Boosey and Sons, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 28, 
Holles-street. 


\HE NUN’S PRAYER.—This very popular Melody, 











composed by Oberthiir, is now published as a Song. Price 2s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


H®28 ROSENHAIN.—The three favourite pieces 
played by this Composer, at his Concert, on Thursday, are— 
Ballade and Calabraise, 2s. each; and “Lutte Intérieure,” 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ESSRS. BOOSEY and SONS beg to announce that 

L they have just published a complete edition of Donizetti's Opera, 

“La Fille du Regiment,” for the Pianoforte Solo, forming No. 6 of their 
Edition of Foreign Operas for Piano Solo. 28, Holles-street. 


IGNOR GORDIGIANI’S NEW SONGS.—The 

favourite Romances are—Il Nome di mia Madre, ls. 6d.; O, 

Giovinetta, 2s.; Vorrei morir (sung by Mario), 2s.; La Giambella, 1s. 6d.; 
O miel pensicr, 1s. 6d. Boosey anid Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


‘ISS ARABELLA GODDARD.—The solo pieces played 
by this distinguished pianiste, at her Concert on Wednesday evening, 
were Mayer’s étude 61, “La Fontaine,” price 3s.; Chopin’s Nocturne 
in F minor, 8s. 6d. ; and Kullak’s fantaisie étude, “ Perles d’Ecume,” 4s ; 
in which she was honoured by a double encore and recall. London: 
Copyrights, published only by Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


pRewa G ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC by cele- 
brated composers. The Alert, by Osborne, 3s.; Fantaisie on Rigo- 
letto, by Kuhe, 4s.; La Danse des Fées, by Nordmann, 4s.; Feu Follet, 
by Kuhe, 2s. 6d. ; Border Strains, by Holmes, 2s. 6d.: Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


OLLMICK’S CHANSON a BOIRE.—Every player 
should possess this graceful and beautiful composition, the most 
popular of all Mr. Gollmick’s late publications. Price 3s. Also, a 
second edition of the Europa Galop, 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 


street. 


EW MUSIC for CONCERTINA.—BOOSEY’S 
REPERTOIRE for CONCERTINA and PIANO, arranged by 
G. Regondi. Now ready, Verdi’s Rigoletto, in Three Nos., 3s. each; 
Ernani, Three Nos., 3s. each; Linda, Three Nos., 3s. each; Sonnam- 
bula, Six Nos., 3s. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ; 


EW MUSIC for CORNOPEAN.—BOOSEY’S RE- 

PERTOIRE for CORNET aud PIANO, arranged by Sranton 
Jones, &e. Now ready :—Rigoletto, in three Nos., 3s. ; Ernani, 
three Nos., 3s. each; Linda, three Nos., 3s. each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 
8s. each, &c. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


IRST CLASS PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY FIRST. 

CLASS COMPOSERS.—Madame Oury’s Fantaisie on Rigoletto, 
4s. Gollmick’s Farewell, 4s. Charles Voss’s Fantaisies on Sonnam! 
Linda, and Rigoletto, 4s. each. Prudent’s Le Lac, 4s. Kuhe’s Fan- 
taisie on Rigoletto, 4s. Benedict’s Quartet in Rigoletto, 4s. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ISZT’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 

PIANO.—Grande Paraphase de Concert (on “God Save the 
Queen,”) 8s. Valse Impromptu, 3s, The same, easy edition, 1s. 6d. 
Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


HE BULGARIAN POLKA, by Movyraeyz, just 
published, illustrated with one of Mr. Brandard’s happiest 
sketches in colours, price 2s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street, “an 









































Albert Wagner, price 2s. 6d, Published by Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Hollestreet. : 


all music-sellers, 
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RAMER, BEALE and Co., beg to announce that they 
have made arrangements with the following eminent Artistes to 
give Oratorios and Concerts in the Provinces during October and 
November next :— 
Madame NOVELLO, 
Mrs, LOCKEY, 
Mrs. ENDERSSOHN, 
Mr. LOCKEY, 
Mr. HOBBS, 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS, 
AND 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
PranIstTE, 
Mr. J. L. HATTON. 
ConDvctTor, 
Mr. LAND. 


All applications to be made, by letter, to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, 
201, Regent-street. 


RAMER, BEALE and Co., beg to announce that they 

have made arrangements with the following eminent Artistes to 
give Operas and Concerts in the Provinces during August and September 
next :— 





Mdile. CRUVELLI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Mdlle. MARAT, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Madame COTTI, 

(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor LUCHESI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor SUSINI, 

(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor POLONINI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
AND 


Signor TAMBERLIK, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
REGISSEUR, 

Mr. A. HARRIS, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
AND 
ConpvucTorR, 

M. JULES BENEDICT, 


All applications to be made, by letter, to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, 
201, Regent-street. 





EW PIANOFORTE DUETS FOR AMATEURS.— 
Mozart’s Quintet (the Rondo only) arranged by McMurdie, price 4s. 
Gollmick’s Duet from Belisario, a very brilliant piece, 5s. Gollmick’s 
Minerva, Valse de Concert, 4s, Alvars’ Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 4s. 
Nordmann’s La Donnae Mobile (Rigoletto) 4s. The ubove is a very 
choice selection. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EETHOVEN’S WORKS, Edited by Mr. COrprtant 
Porrrr.—The celebrated “ Andante in F,” and “ Rondo in G,” 
each, 3s. London: R. Mills, 140, New Bond-street. 


AURENT’S VILIKINS WALTZ, Leonora Waltz, 

and Belle Frangaise Waltz (all illustrated), price 3s. each. 
Laurent’s Partant pour la Syrie Quadrille, 3s. ‘These dances are played 
at Buckingham Palace, and at every public and private ball. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


(THE STARS of the WEST WALTZES, by Monraeyg, 

just published, with a magnificent Illustration in colours, by J. 
Brandard, of two English and French Beauties. This Waltz, founded on 
national melodies, is the most attractive set that has been produced for 
many years. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 














EY & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE SOLO. 
Mulder, Richard— 
Réverie sans l’ombrage ... 
La Bal. Valse de Salon 
Les Gondoles. Tarentelle ’ * 
Les Vendanges. Mazurka ye sve 
Féte sur la terrasse. Marche brillan 
Promenade du matin. Pastorale 
Wagner, Richard— 
March from Tannhiuser 
Terschak, Adolf. Nocturne _... 
Taeil, Alfred. La danse des fées 
Kriiger, W. La Harpe Eolienne 
Egghard, Jules, Chanson érotique ‘ wee 
Evers, Charles. La Coquette . ose 
Langen, Mathilde— 
Royal Prussian Galop, (as performed at Her 
Majesty’ State Ball by Mr. Weippert’s band) 
For the Tenor— 
Vieuxtemps H. Elegy, with Piano accompaniment ste 
the same, arranged by the composer 
for Violin or Violoncello (performed by Herr 
Romberg at his Concert) ... cee vee 


London, Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford Street. 


Will be ready shortly. 
(THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. A sacred Cantata, 
composed by Charles Steggall, Mus. D., Professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Vocal score with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Price to subscribers, 10s. 6d. Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford Street. 


Cota 8S by JACQUES ROSENHAIN, 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 
Op. 2. First Grand Trio for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello 
Op. 4. Six German Songs with English versions 
Souvenir Romance 
Andante Religioso 
Trois Petits Duos 4 4 mains, trés facile 
Andante for the Violoncello 
Deux Rondeaux Elégants 
Twelve Songs without words, for the Pianoforte 
. Concertino for the Pianoforte 
. Grand Duo for two Pianofortes, or Piano and Harp 
. Morceau de Salon 
. Douze Etudes caractéristiques for the Piano, (adapté 
par Cherubini pour le Conservatoire de Paris, et 
par M, Fétis pour celui de Bruxelles) 
. Variations sur la Norma 
. Nocturne et Valse brillantes 
Six Esquisses sur des Thémes Italiens 
Divertissement sur la Parisina 
“ L’ Aube nait et ta porte est close” 
Romance pour une voix 
Idem, avec des paroles Italiennes 
Serenade pour une voix 
Polka de Concert 
Romances sans paroles for the Piano 
. Duo for Pianoforte and Violoncello (or Violin) 
Polka de Concert for the Piano 
. Andante et Rondo 
Cora et ‘Iréne 
Nocturne 
. Six German Songs, with English version 
. 45. Ballade et Calabraise 
. 47, Deux morceaux de Salon pour Piano et Violon (ou 
Violoncello) 
. 52. Trois Mazourkas pour le Pianoforte 
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Published by Joun Boosky, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles 8 Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street. Agents: 
for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussgxt, 
Dublin; and all Publishers, 
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